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ABSTRACT 

Recognizing that similar approaches to moral 
education operate differently in different school settings, this 
paper assesses the methods and impact of a moral education course 
fSkills for Ethical Action, SEA) in s±x junior high school settings. 
SEA is an instructional program designed to teach seventh, eightti, 
and ninth grade students a strategy /process for acting ethically la 
their daily lives. The specific purposes of this report were to study 
and evsLluate SEA classroom use in a variety of settings under 
conditions that vere free of direct Influence of SEA developers. The 
evaluation method used placed strong emphasis on recording and 
describing in detail the implementatron of SEA activities and on 
evaluating teacher and student response to the coarse. The document 
is presented in nine major sections. Section one introduces the 
study. Section t'jo describes methods o£ sampling^ data collectioii, 
and data analysis. Sections three throag:h eight present case studies 
of SEA use in suburban and urban junior^high schools. For each case 
stud;, information is presented on bac]S9round, implementation, 
acceptability, teacher interviews, ef ^ctiveness, student respoirses 
to questionnaires, and conclusions. Tbe final section summarizes the 
report. Findings indicated, as hypothesteed, that SEA operated and 
vas received very differently in diffez;i!fe£t classrooms. The conclusion 
is that SEA should be altered to impravL? its acceptability and 
effectiveness for a wider variety of scs^ool settings. Questionnaires, 
tests, and tables are appended. (DB) 
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The following report pzesmts the m er'^w^s god results ox: the hands- 
o fi: gdl ot study of Sfci3Lis farrr^Hrical Actferr (SBBr) , an instmctional pro- 
graK designed to mut 1 1 m#<^ ■ i f^lii 1i iiT 'i j^i iili students a 

strategy, or process, espies them ttrzax:.^ ^axLcally ±ir their daily 
l±TCs.^ Since the ^SL oi 1974, SEA has xxxide^rgpBe a ntnnber of small- 
scaie classroom trycns»ri© finrmative evalTiaTium purposes and has been 
•resEEsed accordingly. AlL^^z tiiese earlier tBs^onts have be«t conducted 
vitih some degree ofr^aarticatoation by the SEA ^^"^jwelopmenl staff in the 
cLaB»room presenta Liair of The present = ^.ndy differs from previous 

oxes in that a variesaK -of "Cr^rout sites were --ployed and in that the SEA 
de«lopment staff ma^^ained a "hands-of f" rreiation to the teachers and 
stndents participatsg:^ the study. The part icipating teachers re- 
-CEBred information Tsom the SEA developme nt's ta ff concerning SEA pre- 
.seacations only when: they were initially introduced to SEA in the site 
recruitment effort and when involved in the three-hour training/orienta- 
tion session prior to any SEA lesson presentations. 
Purposes of the Present Study 

Because the 1976-77 school year offered the first opportunity for 
sttidy of SEA classroom use under conditions that were for the most part 



"Ethical Action" is defined in SEA as action undertaken after ob- 
jectively deciding what is fair, based on consideration of probable con- 
sequences to all persons, including oneself- 




free of direct influence the SEA developers, a strong emphasis r^^- 
placed on recording and describing in detail the inrpleiP<»ntation o^itzie 
1975_77 version of the SEA, program and tie teacher and student: rsnanse 
to the course as presentaeai, as well as considering this SEA vi?rst¥ir s 
effectivaness. Because iitrie was known about the extent of vaiiatrioiL 
that might be expected in ±iie implemeat^ttion of, response to, .anc 
effects of, SEA within the target population, a wide variety of seaxings 
was sought. With the detailed description of SEA use in a v arrffty of 
settings being a major cnncem, the hands-off pilot study was ^se^±&^ 
as a set of case studies* 

Although the report of each of the case studies is desigiKi to pre- 
sent whatever types of information are necessary for a detailed por- 
trayal of that easels use and outcomes of the 1976-77 version of SEA, 
certain focal questions are considered in all cases. Grouped iy ^neral 
type of question, the focal questions are presented in Table 1. 

In addition to the purpose of answering the focal questions in, each 
of the case studies, the hands-off pilot study provided other essential 
data necessary for the revision of SEA. The use of the data for that 
formative evaluation is described in Volume TI of this report. 
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Focal Questions iat^ zj B Bt Bands-Of f Pilot Study 



Implementation 

1. Where (if at all), how, ani£ wliy ^dld the teacher depart from the con- 
tent and/or procedures of tSeiSEA. lesson presentation intended by 
the SEA developers? 

2. How was SEA fitted into the* sdool*s curriculum, with regard to 

(a) subject matter, (b) tiHBxequired and rate of pr^isentation, and 
(c) accountability of stufeate for SEA work? 

Acceptability 

3. Did the teacher perceive iTjhJ the SEA Teacher's Mantial provided 
adequate guidance? 

4. Did the teacher perceive ±hat the SEA lessons and materials: 

a* required no more than reasonable preparation time and resources? 

b. provided for quality classroom instruction for their students? 

5. What evidence from the students, the teachers, and/or the SEA evalu- 
ation staff — through observation and/or testing — reveals that SEA: 

a. had modes of presentation that were well received? 

b« restilted in no xoajor classroom management problems? 

c. was neither too easy nor too difficult for students? 

d. resulted in no harm to the students? 

e. interested and "f^volved the students? 
Effectiveness 



6. Did the students improve from before to after relevant SEA instruc- 
tion in their performances on measures of SEA objectives? 

7. Did the students improve from before to after the total SEA program 
experience in their performances on measures of general moral and 
value characteristics believed to be related to, but not directly 
taught in SEA? 

8« Did the students perceive that the SEA lessons helped them learn iise- 
ful information and skills? 
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Skills for Ethical Action, the 1976-77 Version 

The version of SEA available for the hands-off pilot study con- 
sisted of 38 lessons, each designed for h^lf-hour instructional periods 
and related to one another in a fixed order of presentation. Salient 
aspects of the program are the SEA strategy, the unit organization of 
the instruction, the objectives, and some characteristics of the SEA 
materials themselves. These topics are discussed in the following sub- 
sections. 

The SEA strategy . The instructional core of the SEA program is a 
six-step strategy which combines actions consistent with self-held 
values, ethical decision-making, and evaluation of completed actions. 

In the first step. Identify the Value Problem, the students describe 
a situation that presents a problem or that indicates they (the stu- 
dents) are not doing enough to show that one of their values is meaning- 
ful. They name the value involved and then formally state their 
problem. 

The second step. Think Up Action Ideas, asks the students to brain- 
storm ideas for actions that might help them handle their problem. The 
students then check their action ideas to make sure they are stated 
specifically and are possible to implement. 

Consider Self and Others is the third step of the strategy. Here 
the students think about how their action ideas might affect their own 
values, feelings, health and safety, and possessions. They also obtain 
information, tising course-taught methods, about how others might be 
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affected in these four areas. Finally, the students consider what 
might happen if everyone acted as they are thinking of acting. 

The next step. Judge, asks the students to objectively review and 
summarize the information gathered in Step 3, and to decide whether 
their actions would be ethical, i.e., whether the actions woxild have 
mostly positive effects on everyone. They can change or reject those 
actions wMch they deem cot ethical. 

In the fifth step. Act, the students choose one of the actions 
judged to be ethical and make a commitment to carry out that action. 
They are also called upon to persevere until the action is completed. 

In the final step of the strategy. Evaluate, the students examine 
the effects of the action they have completed and ask themselves whether 
it did indeed produce mostly positive effects on everyone. They also 
review how well they used each strategy step and examine the importance 
of the value which they acted upon. 

The units of SEA instruction . The 38 SEA lessons were grouped 
sequentially into four units. 

The first unit consisted of ten lessons. Those lessons presented 
the student responsibilities in SEA, analyzed the SEA definition Qf 
"ethical action," and introduced the SEA strategy. 

In the 11 lessons of the second unit, the students practiced xising 
the strategy in a simulation involving four case studies about teenagers 
holding specified values. The practice involved working together with 
classmates in small groups on the cases, utilizing the strategy steps. 
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The Act step was simulated by acting out the action in a drama fora- 
The definition of "ethical action," and the dispositions of caring for' 
others, of acting consistently with one*s values, and of being fair in 
judging potential consequences were linked to the strategy steps. In 
addition, role-taking and decision-making skills were introduced. 

The third xanit contained nine lessons during which the students 
practiced using the strategy to handle a value problem from an actual 
situation of their own. The students were to expand their knowledge of 
their own values by ranking general value terms and were provided with 
further practice in application of th^ skills introduced earlier. This 
unit emp^cy^xi^d the «subprocesses needed to complete e^ch step of the 
stra'- . ^.d r.^e students were expected to actually carry out the action 
they hiLXl J^sci-^t ? was ethical. 

In the final unit, the students were asked to use the strategy in 
order, to make one of their own values more meaningful in their lives. 
The unit stressed the value-oriented initiation of the strategy use 
rather than the specific problem-oriented mode of the previous tinit. 
Again, the students were called upon to really carry out the action. 
The concept of "others" was expanded to include persons beyond those 
immediately and obviously involved. The course ended with the attempt 
to have the students project future circumstances in which they might 
use the strategy. This unit consisted of eight lessons. 

SEA objectives . SEA was designed to teach the strategy described 
previously. As the student practiced using the- strategy, it was postu- 
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lated that the strength of several values or dispositions would be in- 
creased also. These are the tendency to act on self-proclaimed values,, 
concern for the welfare of others, and objectivity in decision-making. 
F in a l ly, in addition to fostering these dispositions, SEA was to de- 
velop the skills needed to tise the strategy to translate values into 
actions which have been objectively considered and judged to have 
mostly positive effects on everyone, including oneself. 

materials . The Instructional materials included cassette audio 
tapes from which 34 of 38 SEA lessons could be presented to the class. 
(Although these taped lessons could be used, almost three-fourths of the 
parts of the 34 lessons allowed for presentation by the teacher instead 
of the tape.) The instruction on the tapes was provided in Units I and 
III by a male narrator who spoke slowly and in Units II and IV by a 
female narrator who spoke more rapidly. Also, the tape presentations 
included at times modeling of some of the content by boys and girls, 
some Black, some ^Nhite. Finally, music was used as a part of each lesson 
Introduction as well as durii^ the times allowed on tape for students* 
activity. 

The lessons referred the students to visual materials in the form 
of 44 study book pages and three filmstrips which gave visual support to 
the primarily audio instruction. In additions^ there were 21 worksheets 
to be conq)leted in conjtmction with the SEA lessons. 

The SEA Teacher *s Manual included suggestions for materials prepara- 
tion, classroom arrangements, and the objectives and lesson plans for 
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each of the 38 lessons* It also Included outline descriptions of all 
presentation modes possible (tape, tape and teacher, or teacher) and 
suggestions for remedial activities. In addition, the Manual contained 
a reproduction of each audio script, annotated with suggested discussion 
questions; guidelines for teacher participation; classroom m a n agement 
recommendations; copies of student materials and tests; and scoring di- 
rections for each of the four course tests* In all the SEA Teacher's 
Manual had about 680 typescript pages and was contained in a 2ii-inch- 
thick, three-ring binder. 
Contents of the Present Report 

The present report is divided into two volumes. The contents of 
this volume. Volume 1, are described in the following paragraphs. The 
contents of Volume II are described in the Introduction to that report. 

As indicated previously the design used in this hands-off pilot 
study of SEA is a set of case studies. The sampling of the cases, the 
procedures for teacher participation in the study, and the methods of 
data collection and analysis are presented in the following methods sec- 
tion, with reference also to the Appendices, which contain copies of the 
forms and measures used. 

After the methods section come the reports of the case studies. 
Six cases were studied, and a section of this report is devoted to each 
of the cases. In each case study section, relevant case background in- 
formation, and the findings with regard to the focal questions presented 
in Table 1 are presented for that particular case. At the end of each 
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case study section there is a summary of all information, with the pur- 
pose of answering for that particular case the questions: "Was it a 
good test of SEA?" '*Did the teacher and students value and enjoy SEA?" 
"Was SEA effective in producing desired changes in the students?" 

Following the six case study report sections there is a -suimnary 
section. Not intended as an averaging across the cases, the summary is 
instead an overview of the variability among the cases. Also, inter- 
spersed in the summary is commentary on the limitation of the methods 
and findings of the study. 
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METHODS 



In this section the sampling procedures, sample description, arrange- 
ments for study participation, and data collect±on and analysis pro- 
ceedures are presented. 

Sampling Procedures and Sample Description 

The target population of SEA was considered to be school students 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Two Jseachers in two separate 
schools were sought for each of the three grade levels • In order to pro- 
vide for study of possible differences in implementation, acceptability, 
and effects, a variety of school settings was sought. The major dimen- 
sion of variety was the urban-suburban distinction with a seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade being sought for each of the settings. Also, as 
another aspect of variety, the sampling plan called for obtaining one 
religiously-oriented urban or suburban school, in addition to the other, 
public schools. 

Recruitment . The recruitment procedure was initiated in most cases 
by phone ^contact by the SEA developer or evaluator with a school dis- 
trict-level administrator responsible for curriculum and/or instruction* 
If 1±Lis piione introduction produced some interest, materials descriptive 
of both and the conditions for teachers * participation in the study 
were mailed: to the district administrator. The mailing was followed with 
further insder change, in which the adm-fni stxator ±dexttri.f±ed schools, and 
in some cases teachers, who were to be contacted for farther discussion 
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of the study. At that point school principals were contacted, and they 
determined what teachers might be involved. This sampling procedure 
was intended to be similar to a marketing procedure that SEA might 
undergo in later dissemination, and insofar as there is a similarity, 
the teachers and students involved in the study can be assumed to be 
similar to future ixsers of SEA. 

The major exception to the above sampling procedure occurred when a 
teacher or principal heard about SEA through ^ colleague and came to the 
SEA staff to ask for further information and an opportunity to use SEA 
materials. Because this circtimstance was also considered similar to 
possible future routes for dissemination, it was also considered an 
' appropriate route into the sample for the present sttidy. 

The partictilar way in which each of the teacher and class cases was 
obtained for the sample is described in the initial part of the back- 
ground section of each case study report. 

For prudential reasons* more teacher and class cases were recruilEd 
than could be reported on. Eleven teachers f rom^nine schools received 
the three-hour orientation session and be^^aa to ^present: SEA- One 
teacher was able to present SEBl only once a week-, which was sufficient 
only to complete lessons thrnngpi Unit II. Ihu&, ^at teacher's classes 
are not included in this sample* 

Two other teachers discontinued SEA presentation by the middle of 
the first unit, and are also not included in the sample. One of these 
teachers discontinued SEA after very strong student opposition to their 
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participation in the study, apparently based on negative reactions of 
these ninth graders to the pretesting sessions and the content and tone 
of the first few audio taped lessons. The second teacher discontinued 
SEA with his Title I program eighth-grade class because he believed he 
wotild have to slow the pace of instiniction so much that he would not 
have time to complete SEA and the other subject matters he taught these 
students • Both teachers who discontinued SEA presentations were in 
schools in which other teachers were presenting SEA; the former teacher 
was in the same school as the teacher and class reported later as Case 
S9, while the latter was in the same school as Case U9. 

Finally, two of the remaining eight teachers completed SEA, but are 
not included in this report because of the additional effort required to 
go beyond the analyses and summaries for the six cases to which the SEA 
staff was committed. The two of the eight that were excluded from 
analysis and summary were the last two of the eight to initiate involve- 
ment with SEA. 

For practical reasons all schools contacted were in a single large 
city and its surrounding suburban areas. 

The isample. Six teachers and the class (es) to which they presented 
SEA constitute the sample. A teacher and his or her class (es) are dis- 
cussed in the following pages as a "case," Thus-, there are six cases in 
the sas^le. The six cases are from six schools, three of which are in 
urban (U) settings and three of which are in suburban (S) settings. 
Within each setting the three cases include a seventh (7), eighth (8), 
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and ninth (9) grade class or classes* Cases are labeled by these two 
characteristics; e.g., S7 refers to the suburban seventh grade case and 
U9 refers to the urban ninth grade case. Both S7 and U7 involved two 
classes; these shall be identified by the labels S7-A, S7-B, U7-A, and 
U7-B. Only one class was involved in each of the other four cases. 
Table 2 provides other information concerning the cases. 

Additional information is presented concerning each case in the 
background section of each case study report. 
Arrangements for Study Participation 

In order to become involved in presenting the SEA program to their 
classes, teachers had to be able to agree to present the full SEA pro- 
gram of 38 lessons, and assist the SEA field coordinator and evaluator 
in data collection. They also were required to participate in a three- 
hour training workshop prior to beginning the program. The workshop was 
designed to familiarize them further both with the SEA program, a part 
of which they were asked to experience as students, and with the data 
collection needs of the study. 

In return RBS supplied the SEA materials free of charge and paid 
the teachers an honorarium for time required above and beyond their nor- 
mal preparation. Also, RBS indicated tha:t steps would be taken to pre- 
serve the anonymity of the students, teachers, and schools involved in 
the sttidy. 
Data Collection 

The overall purpose of collecting data on the classrooms involved 
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TABLE 2 

School, Teacher, and Class Characteristics of the 
SEA Sample 



Characteristics 








' Case 








S7-A/S7-B 


U7-A/II7-B 


S8 


US 


S9 


U9 


ocnoox 














Type 




rUO* 


uatii* 




ruD* 


irUD • 


Grades 


0—/ 


ir Q 

K— o 


1— O 


c o 


i?— 1^ 


/— 5^ 


Size 


^UU 


oOO 


o £n 
ZbO 


looO 


icon 




% Non-flhite 


1 


35 


4 


99 


1 


100 


% Federal 
lunches 


c 






-50 


rew 


Jaaj orj 


Teacher^ 














Sex 








X 


£1 


lur 
n 


Race 


U 


B 




B 


w 


B 


Years 
teaching 


33 


24 


14 


29 


13 


£6 


Class 














Size 


29:/28 


30-35 each 


18 


35 


27 


18 


% Non-White 


None 


33/33 


6 


100 


Ndne 


100 


Mean verbal 
' ability 

percentile 

rank 


• 

70/64 


30/X4 


53 


38 


29 


4 



Inf ormatnion ^was obtained ttrmTTgh a^^school administrator by either 
the SEA l^eld CDordinator^or the^SKA tevaSriaror . 

^Information concexning tirm>'-t'fm*}mr'me{ the class — with the exception 
of the verbal abilit^rnnflaBrTre — masBiciht^Aned either from a form the teacher 
completed (presented as Append -fTr T) ni r\m\ classroom observation by the 
^£A fields coordinator • 

"TEhet figure given ±3 the grade-^relalied percentile rank of the class 
mean on^itte ve2±al part of the Cbopecstive School and College Ability Test, 
Series m (SCAT) administered bystAe^iSE^ -valuator prior to SEA instnrction. 
Form 3AjcB£::±he :S&BCr vas: used ^ar=:3ll .cbasses. For further information 
concerningr^e iSBKC, seei SCAX :SRfrfeg TT; Handbooks Educational Testing 
Service: Princeton, N*J., 
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In the hands-dff pilot study was to provide answers to the focal ques- 
tions presented in Taiae 1. For convenience here, the daca collection 
procedxires are divideetinto four areas. These areas are::±iiiplementation, 
acceptability to the iseachers, acceptability to students, and effective- 
ness. Information was obtained in each of these areas by a variety of 
methods. 

Implementation and teacher acceptance. The first two areas of con- 
cern, implementation and acceptability to teachers, will be dealt with 
together. These areas of concern rebate directly to the focal questions 
1 through 5, presented in Table 1 of the Introduction to this volume. 
Information in these areas was collectaed using four procedures — the 
SEA teacher report, the periodic foUaw-up interview, classroom: observa- 
tions, and the final interview. 

The participating SEA teachers compieced a teacher's report form on 
each of the 38 lesson presentations-^ The teacher report form is pre- 
sented as Appendix 2. Some parts of this form relate to topics of imple- 
mentation (e.g., time used and preaeatation differed from procedure in 
Manual) , xAile others refer to issaes of teacher acceptance of SEA as 
implemented (i-e., difEiculty, mana^ment problems, and others listed in 
the "Checkpoints" at^the bottom of the first page). All completed 
teacher report forms are maintaine<iin the SEA project's files. 

In order to review- and clarify t:he teacher's reports on the lesson 
presentations and to obtain additional teacher input with regard to the 
progress of the course, the completed teacher report forms were collected 
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and reviewed with the teacher in an interview conducted, fay the SEA 
field coordinator after every third to fourth lesson prraentation. This 
interview session allowed the teacher to orally connminicate perceptions 
of the course related to all the points on the teacher report form, to 
ftirther elaborate upon points differing from the way indicated in the 
SEA Teacher •s Man u al, and to clarify evaluation checkpoints used. These 
sessions also allowed the teacher to commxinicatja his/her perceptions of 
how the students were responding to the course* The comments provided 
by the teachers during these sessions were eildzer added into the 
teacher *s report for the lesson to which they referred, or, if the com- 
ments were of a more general nature, placed in a separate interview re- 
port. Both the teacher's reports and the interview reports are main- 
tained in the SEA project's files. 

The third procedure, the classroom ol>se7rvat±on, served to collect 
more detailed implementation information than,:the teachear could be ex- 
pected to remember. The observations were conducted by lie SEA field 
coordinator usually every third to fourth i^p«y riTvyr> oc ^ii>^f fim , On three 
occasions intervals between observations were longpr, w±t±.icq) to six 
lessons intervening on one of those occasions » The observer focxised on 
a number of implementation events during the observed lesson presenta- 
tions. These events fall into five categories:^ time, instructional 
mode, differences between the actual presentation and that depicted in 
the SEA Teacher's Manual, disruptions outside the presentation, and 
supplementary assignments. See Appendix 3 for a more complete outline 
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of the observation procedures. 

An observation report was written soon after each less presentation. 
The heading of each report includes the unit and lesson number observed, 
the school-class codes, the presentation date, observer's name, number 
of students, and the total time taken for that lesson. The instructional 
mode chosen and the time utilized .for each lesson part were also noted. 
The main body of each report includes a description of the lesson pre- 
sentation, except those aspects presented explicity in the SEA Teacher's 
Manual. This description includes specdLfication of place in the lesson 
where the event occurred, the specifics of what happened, an indication 
of the number of students involved, and the duration of the occurrence. 
All observation reports are maintained in the SEA project's files. 

The final method used in the hands-of f pilot study to gain informa- 
tion regarding the teacher's overall impressions of program-related 
events was an interview conducted by the SEA evaluator with the indi- 
vidual teacher after the program had been presented in its entirety. 
The final interview covered both implementation issues (such as how SEA 
was fitced into the teacher's program and what makeup procedures were 
used for absentees) and acceptability issues (e.g., the adequacy of the 
SEA Teacher's Manual and perceptions of the taped lessons). A final 
interview report was compiled based on the answers to these and other 
related topics, and is maintained in the SEA project's files. See 
Appendix 4 for a complete listing of the questions asked in the final 
interview. 
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Student acceptance . Student acceptance information was collected 
to answer some aspects of focal questions 5 and 8, as presented in Table 
1 of the Introduction to this volume. The two means for gathering 
information regarding students' acceptance of SEA were a questionnaire 
administered to. all_the_stud^t^_u^^ the program and the 

classroom observations conducted by the SEA field coordinator every third 
to fourth lesson presentation. The classroom observations have been 
briefly described in the previous section, and a more elaborate pre- 
sentation is available in Appendix 3. 

The purpose of the End-of-Course Questionnaire was to measure three 
areas of student response: disposition, knowledge, and reaction to SEA. 
The dispositional and knowledge items all relate to SEA objectives and 
are discussed in the following section on effectiveness. The third area, 
student reaction to the program, covered a number of items in order to 
measure perceived value of effects, difficulty, hurt or upset caused, 
and interest. A copy of the End-of-Course Questionnaire and directions 
for scoring are presented in Appendix 5. Individual item results were 
reported in terms of percent of the students giving each answer, and no 
total or overall score was obtained for this questionnaire. The results 
were reported and discussed in a report for each of the cases, which is 
maintained in SEA project's files. 

Effectiveness . Two types of learner outcomes were studied: out- 
comes directly related to SEA objectives and outcomes more general than 
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SEA objectives, but believed to be conceptually related to SEA themes. 
The former type of outcomes are referred to in this report as "achieve- 
ment of objectives," while the latter are labeled either "general 
effects" or "other effects." These types of data were collected to an- 
swer focal questions 6, 7, and 8, as presented in Table 1 of the Intro- 
duction to this volume. 

Achievement of objectives was studied by use of test items that 
were constructed to measure directly most of the specified objectives 
associated with SEA lessons. These items, along with the instructional 
objectives they were designed to measure and the directions for scoring 
the items, were reviewed for objective-item congruence by the SEA de- 
veloper and two RBS evaluators not assigned to the SEA project. Where 
necessary, modifications were made in the item, or the objective, to 
bring the two into agreement. 

Most of the objectives-referenced items were grouped together into 
tests by the SEA tmit in which the related objectives occurred as in- 
st3.-uctional objectives. These tests were administered by the teacher 
both prior to and following presentations of the respective SEA units. 
With one exception, the same items appeared on both pre- and post tests, 
though the pretests were titled "Unit Pre-Questions" and the posttests 
were called "Unit Test." The one exception was the Unit I posttest, 
which included an additional item calling for specific names presented 
in the unit. Copies of each of the four posttests are presented in 
Appendix 6, along with a listing of related instructional objectives and 
scoring directions. For each test, the answers of at least five students 
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in each of at least two classes were scored by two independent scorers. 
After a comparison of the results from the two scorers, scoring direc- 
tions were clarified and additional double scorings were conducted 
where necessary to obtain a high degree of agreement. The remainder of 
the tests were scored by only one of the two scorers. The tests for 
Units II, III, and IV were scored by a person who was new to the clerical 
staff and knew very little about SEA or the meaning of the pre- and post- 
test labels. The Unit I test was scored by one of the SEA staff writers. 
Reports were written on the pre— and posttest performances of each class 
on each iinit and are maintained in the SEA project *s files. 

Additional SEA objectives-referenced items were administered as 
part of the End-of-Course Questionnaire. These are items 1, 2, 7, 8 and 
the "Test Question" on the third page of the questionnaire, which appears 
in Appenddbc 5. This questionnaire was administered by the evaluator soon 
after SEA presentation was completed. The items were scored by either 
the SEA field coordinator or the SEA evalxaator according to the scoring 
directions, which are also presented in Appendix 5. Item 8, \diich re- 
lates to anticipated future use of the strategy, and the "Test Question," 
which has to do with recall of the strategy, were especially critical 
items in that they index degree of achievement of the objectives for 
which most other SEA objectives iaay be considers! instrumental. 

One type of data collection concerning outcomes more general than 
the SEA objectives-referenced measures is the general measure admin- 
istered by the SEA staff to students withia c week prior to their in- 




volvement in SEA and then again within a week after their completion of 
the last SEA unit posttest. There were eight general measures, each of 
which is conceptually relatable to some dominant theme presented in SEA, 
though they are not designed to be directly associated with particular 
SEA objectives or activities. The relation of each to a particular SEA 
theme is described briefly in the introductory pages of Appendix 7, in 
which the eight general measures are also presented. 

The general measures were administered by the SEA staff within two 
weeks before the presentation of the first SEA lesson and again within 
two weeks following the presentation of the last SEA lesson. For four 
of the cases, comparable classes were obtained to serve as test-only 
comparison classes; these classes completed the measures within two 
weeks of their related SEA cases. The exact dates of administration and 
the particular nature of the test-only comparison class for each case 
are presented in the general effects subsection of that case study re- 
port. For five of the six cases, two testing periods of from 35 to 45 
minutes each were allowed for administration of the eight general mea- 
sures; in the remaining case a single 80- to 90- minute period was used. 
The order in which the general measures were administered was the same 
in all cases, and is as the measures are sequenced in Appendix 7, with 
the division of the measures into the two administration periods occur- 
ring between the first four, structured-response type of scales and the 
last four measures, three of which allowed for open-ended answers. 

In all cases, the general measxires were administered as the last 
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two of a series of three types of tefits. In the testing sessions prior 
to SEA implementation, the general measures followed administration of 
the School and College Ability test. Series II, Verbal part, referred 
to previously in Table 2. In the testing sessions following SEA lesson 
presentations, the general measures followed administration of the End- 
of -Course Questionnaire. 

The scoring of the first four general measures was done by computer • 
Footnotes on the measures as presented in Appendix 7 indicate for scoring 
purposes the reversed items and the subscale membership of each item, 
where relevant. The scoring directions for the last four measures are 
interspersed in Appendix 7 after their respective measures. The last 
four were scored by two independent scorers who underwent a two- to three- 
hour preparation session prior to each scoring of each measure. The 
preparation session included a short description by the SEA evaluator 
of the purpose of the measure, practice independent scoring of 10 to 12 
differing protocols, and a detailed review by the scorers and the evalu- 
ator of the two scorers' results on the 10 to 12 protocols. The two 
scorers were members of the clerical staff. Though they scored protocols 
as grouped by classroom, they were not informed about any characteristics 
of those classes. The scoring of the pretest administration of the mea- 
sures occurred soon after the pretesting sessions themselves, and the 
scorers had no access to pretest scores when scoring the post tests. An 
index of interscorer agreement was obtained by determining the correla- 
tions between the pretest scores of the two independent scorers. The 



resultant correlation coefficients are presented in the column labeled 
"interscorer agreement" in Table 3. For purposes of increased reli- 
ability, the scores from the two scorers were added together for all 
later statistical tests. 

TABLE 3 

Interscorer Agreement, Internal Consistency, and 
Test-Retest Correlations of the General Measures 



General 
measure 


Interscorer 
a$;reement 


Internal ^ 
consistency 


Test-retest^ 
correlation 


Machos Scale 


Ob j ective 


.47 


.62 


Self-Description: 
Reflectivity 


Ob j ective 


.55 


.32 


Learning Environment 
Scale: Friction 


Obj ective 


.67 


.46 


Modified I-E Scale 


Ob j ective 


.62 


.30 


Values Survey 


.94 


N.A. 


.42 


Putting Values into 
Action 


.65 


N.A. 


.45 


miat Happens to 
Whom? 


.61 


N.A. 


.56 


Before You Decide... 


.69 


N.A. 


.59 



^he interscorer agreement numbers are the Pearson correlation be- 
tween two independent scorers' sets of over 350 pretest scores. 



These values are the median values of the coefficient alplias, cal- 
culated on the basis of pretest item responses in each of the VS classes 
— eight SEA classes and five test-only comparison classes — involved 
in the study. 

^These values are the medians of correlations from the five test- 
only classes. , Three were eighth grade classes; there was also one class 
each of seventh and ninth graders. The interval between testings of 130 
days in the ninth grade class was the shortest, though with no measure 
was the correlation highest of all the classes. The longest interval be- 
tween testings was 240 days in the seventh grade class; this class had 
the highest correlations of all classes for three of the eight measures. 
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Also included in Table 3 is information related to the reliability 
of the general measures. The second column presents the coefficient al- 
phas for the structured response scales. These values indicate the ex- 
tent to which the parts of the measures (i.e., the items) may all be 
thought of as measuring the same trait. The third column of Table 3 
provides a second way of estimating the measures' reliabilities, based 
upon the extent to which there is across time a stability of what is 
measured. The time intervals between testings involved in these test- 
retest estimations of reliability are from two to four times as long as 
usual test-retest reliability estimation; thus the correlations might be 
expected to be somewhat lower than usual. Also, both these correlations 
and the coefficient alphas in the internal consistency column of Table 3 
reflect reliability of differentiation within classes; which, though con- 
servative, is the most appropriate basis for estimating reliability for 
the type of comparisons used in this study. Judging from the values pre- 
sented in the second and third columns of Table 3, it seems that these 
general measures have at best only borderline acceptability as reliable 
meastires. 

In addition to general effects measurement, ther3 was another type 
of data collection for outcomes that differed from the SEA objectives. 
These are labeled "other effects" and induce any spontaneous expression 
or other evidence of positive or negative effects of SEA perceived by the 
teacher, the students, or the SEA field coordinator. Any such event was 
noted by the SEA field coordinator or the SEA evaluator, and reported in 
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an Interview report o^' a classroom observation report, whichever was 
more appropriate. The data collection for other effects also involved 
items 3a and 3b of the End~of-Course Questionnaire, which relate to the 
student *s perception of the Importance and usefulness of the topics 
taught in SEA. The End-of~Course Questionnaire and scoring directions 
are presented in Appendix 5. The data collected with these items are 
included in the reports on the End-of-Course Questionnaire answers that 
are maintained in the SEA project's files. 
Data Analysis 

Analyses of the data collected are best grouped into three sub- 
sections: one for all issues of SEA implementation and acceptability, 
one for achievement of SEA objectives, and one related to general effects 



SEA implementation and acceptability . Analyses related to the de- 
scription of the SEA program implementation, the acceptability of SEA, 
and the "other effects" aspect of SEA effectiveness were carried out 
using the "Analysis and Summary Procedures...," presented in Appendix 8. 
' In general, the procedures (a) refer to a specific question related to 
the general questions posed in the introduction section of this report, 
(b) specify the particular reports (e.g., teacher reports, final inter- 
view report, and report of End-of-Course Questionnaire answers) that 
serv3 as a data source for answering the question asked, (c) describe how 
to analyze the data source for the appropriate inforjiation, and (d) 
specify how the outcomes of the analysis are to be summarized for pre- 



analyses . 
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sentatlon in the case stady reports. In order to obtain a greater de- 
gree of objectivity in the analysis of the predominantly unstructured, 
verbal report type data involved, the SEA. field coordinator and the SEA 
evaluator produced independent versions of the analyses for each case. 
The next step of sinnnarizing for purposes of reporting was carried out 
by the SEA field coordinator and vas checked for agreement with the 
analysis results and for organization by the SEA evaluator. 

Achievement of SEA objectives . The analyses of changes from pre- 
testing to posttestlng on the objectives-reference unit tests were by t^ 
tests for correlated, or dependent, measiires. On the Unit I tests, for 
which the pretest did not include one of the posttest items, the scores 
compared were the subscores with the added posttest item scores ommitted. 
The .05 ler-il of significance was utilized with these tests, though 
valiies with probabilities between .05 and .10 are reported as "marginal" 
or "borderline." 

The posttest scores for all unit tests and the performances on the 
objectives-referenced items of the End-of-Course Questionnaire are also 
described in terms of level of final achievement. For each unit post- 
test the level of final achievement is presented in terms of the 
average score as a percent of the Tnaylimim possible score. For the stra- 
tegy memory item cn the End-of-Course Questionnaire, obtaining the level 
of final achievement involved transforming scores as presented in the 
scoring directions in Appendix 5, into a more general set of ordered 
categories that have labels indicating extent of familiarity and usefiil- 



ness of the strategy knowledge, e.g., "basic knowledge only," "partially 
functional knowledge," and "discursive knowledge." Performances on the 
other objectives-referenced items on the End-of -Course Questionnaire 
were discussed in terms of percent of students answering in the SEA ob- 
jective atta:lnment direction. The pxirpose in presenting a level of 
final achievement is to allow for evaluation of the degree of complete- 
ness with which SEA objectives were fulfilled at the completion of the 
related SEA instruction. 

General effects . Data analyses related to the general measures in- 
volved repeated-measures imiltivariate analysis of variance. There were 
three such analyses per case. One involved the two different measures 
related to the self component of SEA; the Modified I-E Scale and Putting 
Values into Action. Another involved the four measures associated with 
the other persons component of SEA: the Values Survey, Before You De- 
cide..., Machos Scale, and Learning Environment Scale: Friction. The 
third analysis was of the reflective aspect of SEA: What Happens to Whom? 
gnH Self -Description Questionnaire: Reflectivity. (The descriptions, 
copies, and scoring directions of these measures are presented in Appen- 
dix 7.) In the four cases for which test-only comparison classes were 
obtained, the statistical test of concern was the interaction between 
time of testing (first versus second administration) and class (SEA ver- 
sus test-only comparison). In the remaining two cases, U7 and U9, there 
was no test-only comparison class, and, therefore, the statistical test 
of concern was the comparison of pretest scores with posttest scores. 
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Analyses following the multivariate analyses were contingent on the 
outcomes of the multivariate ones. If the outcome was statistically 
si gnif icant, the following discriminant function analysis was performed 
in order to determine the measure (s) on which the differences were most 
pronounced. If the outcome was not statistically significant, the re- 
sults of the univariate analysis of variance were investigated for sta- 
tistical significance. A .10 level of significance was utilized for the 
multivariate analysis results, while an .05 level was adopted for the 
univariate results. 
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CASE S7: A SDBDRBAN SEVENTH GRADE 

This section is devoted to a report of pertinent background infor- 
mation, and SEA implementation, acceptance, and effectiveness results 
for the suburban seventh-grade case in the hands-off pilot study of SEA. 
Backgroimd 

SEA staff first contacted the school district's Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Curriculum and expressed an interest in involving a class 
of seventh grade students. The assistant superintendent suggested that 
the principal of the only school in the district that enrolled seventh 
graders be contacted. The principal was interested in SEA and, notified 
several teachers of the study. 

The school . The school is a public middle school for sixth and 
seventh grade students. The enrollment during the 1976-77 school year 
was approximately 400 students, with about half of them being seventh 
graders . 

The school is located in a suburban area from which many commute 
• to work in the nearby large metropolitan area. The guidance counselor 
believed that as many as two-thirds of the families included persons in 
professional occupations, with a similar ratio being distinctly above 
the natural average in income- There are very few students in the school 
participating in the federally funded free lunch program. The community 
is stable with ttimover being minimal. The counselor also pointed out 
that Catholic, Jewish, and Proiestant backgrounds were about equally 
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represented in the connminity. Almost all families were White; there were 
three Black and four Asian students in the school. The ntanber of stu- 
dents suspended each year for fighting and/or conflict is low, according 
to the guidance counselor. 

The teacher . The teacher was a White man,' who had been teaching at 
the junior high school level and with many of his present colleagues for 
13 years. During the 1976-77 school year, he taught English to seventh 
graders. He characterized his teaching style as "Eclectic: I firmly run 
an authoritarian, structured classroom with occasional flights of whimsy 
and a liberal sprinkling of individualization and independent study." 
On the teaching style scales presented in Appendix 1, he rated himself 
as (1^ much more structured than spontaneous, (2) about eqxially indivi- 
dual- and class-oriented, and (3) more process- than outcome-oriented. 

The classes > Of his four seventh-grade English classes, the teach- 
er chose to present SEA to the two ha judged to be most capable. The 
average score cf students in each class on the SCAT Series II, Verbal Part 
test was well above the national average; one class' mean of 32.3 is at 
the 70th percentile and the other •s of 31.1 is at the 64th percentile in 
norms for individual seventh graders. The standard deviation was 8.5 in 
class A and 9.00 in class B. In one class, there were 29 students, all 
of whom were White. In the second class two of the 28 students were 
Oriental-Americans and the rest were White. 
Implementation 

The Implementation topics refer to various aspects of how the 
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course was administered by the teacher. The major topic here is the ex- 
tent to whi.ch the course was presented in the way intended by the SEA 
developer. Other implementation topics are also included because each 
reveals a feature of the students* contacts with SEA. 

Presentation congruence . The teacher departed only slightly from 
the developer's Intents as manifest in the SEA Teacher's Man u al . One 
sJ i'at departure occurred when, in an apparently time-saving move, the 
teacher had students volunteer to practice an exercise rather than have 
everyone do it. The only other departure, a moderately serious one, 
took place when the teacher constructed an outline review form for link- 
ing the techniques presented in Unit II to the related strategy step — 
a linkage he felt SEA did not present adeqxiately. This review form was 
considered a moderately serious departure because the outline items might 
have been confused later with the descriptions of what one does to fol- 
low the strategy steps. 

The teacher often modified and added to SEA with review forms and 
different allocations of time. However, all of these except the two 
abO'. were considered by the developer to have strengthened rather than 
weakened the SEA presentations. 

Presentation ffme . The teacher began his lesson presentations of 
SEA in both classes on October 20, 1976, and finished them in both 
classes on Jixne 6, 1977. He used 42 class sessions to present the les- 
sons with class A, and with class B he used 44 class sessions. 

When the teacher initially began presenting the course, there was a 



regular rate of presentation of three days per week in both classes. 
Toward the middle of Unit I, between Lessons 6 and 7, there was a ten- 
week break in the schedule to allow for parental review of SEA (which is 
described in the Miscellaneous subsection of this case study) and for 
Christinas vacation. When lesson presentations were resumed, the rate 
was two lessons per week for the duration of the course. The one-week 
long spring break was the only holiday which subsequently affected the 
rate of presentation, and it occurred between Lessons 3 and 4 in Unit 
III. After the break in Unit I the teacher spent three minutes reviewing 
previous lessons; there was no review conducted in Unit III. 

The teacher tised a fifty-minute class period in which to present 
the lessons. Ranging from 20 to 50 minutes, the times the teacher re- 
ported was used for SEA lesson presentations averaged 32 minutes in 
class A and 31 minutes in class B. However, the teacher reported times 
may be conservative; when the SEA field coordinator was observing in the 
class, her record of the time used was four to five minutes longer than 
the teacher *s. 

The teacher was concerned with the time used to present only three 
of the 38 lessons. In all three he suggested that the Teacher ^s Mapual 
indicate that more time should be allotted for activities. 

Fit within the program . How did the teacher relate SEA to other 
subjects he or she taught? The teacher teaches English. Although he 
made no conscious effort to integrate SEA into English (except for using 
SEA ground rules for participation in discussions) , he noted that the 
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writing done for SEA was one tyjje of seventh grade English activity* 

The teacher had begun SEA presentations as replaceinents of the Eng- 
lish subject matter for three of the five weekly class periods. Six 
lessons were presented in that fashion. By that time he, and some stu- 
dents' parents^ had become concerned about insufficient study of English. 
Then, with the cooperation of the mathematics, social studies, and 
science teachers, he began to present SEA lessons in these teachers* 
class periods as well as his own, once every two weeks. In other words, 
any given subject matter was affected for only one class period every 
two weeks. By the time he had coiiq>leted all SEA lesson presenCations , 
the teacher reported that the problem of placement of the course into 
an already crowded school program was the only reservation he had to 
using SEA again. 

Student accountabiliity procedures . What procedures were used by the 
teacher to hold stTidents accountable for their SEA studies? From the 
very beginning of the course, the teacher indicated to the students that 
they would be graded. He then thought he Wc^ going to base grades on the 
xjnit tests, class participation, attitude, and willingness to follow di- 
rections. However, in the end he used only the test scores on Units II, 
III, and IV as bases for giving grades. The students were informed and 
knew that these grades would be averaged in with the other grades they 
received in English for the final grade report. The teacher believed the 
students were as serious about SEA tests as with other tests. 

Student absences. There were on the average six percent of the 
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students absent from lesson presentations in class A, and five percent ab- 
sent in class B. The variability of absences from one irnit to the next 
was not applicable in either class. There was no regular procedure for 
making up the missed SEA. lessons. However, individual attention was 
given during the following lessons to students who seemed to be having 
trouble. The teacher felt the students were bright and didn't seem to 
need much help in picking up after absences. Even so, the teacher did 
consider make-ups a problem he could not manage well. He suggested that 
more teacher guidance should be included in the Manual on how to help 
students make up missed lessons in the course. 
Acceptability 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the course was 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received by the teacher and by the students. 

^ Adequacy of the Teacher's Manual . With the exception of one minor 
instance, the teacher thought the Tnartnal was very good, complete, and 
well**or ganized . 

Reasonableness of preparation time and resource requirements . There 
was only one lesson (three percent of all lessons) where the teacher in- 
dicated a longer than reasonable preparation time was needed. This 
occujnred in relation to a lesson the teacher deemed as particularly 
worthwhile. 

Instructional quality . Did the teacher believe that the lessons 
provided good, or at least problem-free classroom instruction? The 
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teacher ^ras impressed with the development of topics and activities 
throughout the course. He thought each of the units was well paced, and 
many times he referred to SEA. as having a "logical, thorough development 
of content." 

The teacher considered 83.5 percent of the lessons as resulting in 
no problems and 6.8 percent as especially good in class A. In class B, 
he considered 81*4 percent as resulting in no problems and 8.6 percent 
as especially good. He reported that these ratings were based on the 
students' reactions to the materials. 

Appg>*>i of presentation mode . What were the teacher's and students' 
evaluations of the audio tape- and visual features of the lesson presen- 
tations? The teacher stated that his students were "tximed off" by the 
tape mode of presentation. He believed the first narrator was too slow 
for the students and always seemed to be talking down to them, and though 
the second narrator's presentation role was better, it seemed as if she 
were also talking down to the students. He used the tape for 48 percent 
of the SEA presentations that had a teacher presentation option. With 
only about five minutes of tape instruction as an exception, he pre- 
sented all of the last unit in the teacher mode. 

However, the teacher did believe that the tapes were helpful, es- 
pecially for the presentation of detail in initially teaching the course 
and for the effective modeling provided by the teenagers' voices. 

Classroom management problems caused . The teacher reported that 
with the exception of one occasion, the SEA classroom activities did not 




result in classroom management problems. This exception occurred in the 
first unit when the students got carried away with their role playing 
during an uneqtial treatment exercise. This involved less than one per- 
cent of the course. 

DdLfficulty level . To what extent are the SEA tasks and objectives 
at a level of difficulty appropriate for the students in general, and 
for students of different verbal abilities in particular? The teacher 
had stated that these two classes were his best sections and could handle 
most of the SEA material and directions without difficulty. However, 
the teacher did report that 1.6 percent of the lesson activities in 
class A and 2.3 percent of the activities in class B caused difficulty 
for his sttidents. The difficulty arose in both cases with the under- 
standing of a few terms used and the following of directions on several 
study book pages. On the other hand, the teacher rated 4.1 percent of 
the activities in class A and 1*8 percent of the activities in class B 
as not providing enough of a challenge for his students. 

On the questionnaire administered after the SEA experience, the 
students responded to the questions about the difficulty of SEA. The 
modal response for absolute difficulty in class A was that the course 
was about right in its difficulty, and they rated the course as of about 
the same difficulty as their other classes. In class B, the students 
varied considerably in their assessment of absolute difficulty while 
being more in agreement that SEA was easier than other courses. The 
correlation between the answers given hei^e and the verbal ability scores 
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obtained just prior to stiidents' participation in the SEA course did not 
approach significance in class A but was statistically significant for 
class B, perhaps becatise of the greater variability in class B's percep- 
tions of difficulty. However, in both classes there was statistically 
significant relations between verbal ability scores and performances on 
most of the objectives-referenced measures. These relations are dis- 
cussed in the Achievement of objectives subsection of this Case S7 re- 
port. 

Harmlessness > Some students in each of the two classes Indicated 
that they were hurt or upset by SEA. In class A, 11 percent of the stu- 
dents made comments on the End-of-Coxirse Questionnaire that were classi- 
fied as being an invasion of privacy issue (e.g., suggestions that class- 
mates or the teacher saw what personal topics were noted in writing out 
some of the SEA exercises). In class B, 14 percent of the students gave 
such responses. Though invasion of privacy was an issue in both classes, 
no particular aspects of SEA were specified as causing the difficulties; 
i.e., comments were general. 

Student interest level . Did students indicate they were involved 
and Interested in SEA? In the beginning of the course, both teacher and 
observer accounts Indicated that the students seemed to enjoy the var- 
ious role-playing activities and discussions in the first two units, 
although several students Indicated to the teacher they were bored with 
Unit I. In the lessons observed in Units III and IV, the students re- 
sponded appropriately and with on-task behaviors to activities presented. 
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though full participation was not evident in discussions. At the be- 
ginning of Unit TV, the teacher indicated that there was a universal 
negative reaction to the course which had been building up. He stated 
that the students considered the course the "Great Bore," and "nasty" 
comments had been written in the study books; also, pictures and car- 
toons had been redrawn with new inscriptions downgrading the course. 

The teacher was annoyed with the students' disaffections for the 
course, which had been initially expressed when he first told the class 
he would be teaching them a new course from Research for Better Schools. 
(Some students had participated in RBS tryouts of other courses.) The 
teacher felt the students were just more verbal about their negative 
feelings later in the course, although those negative feelings were not 
evident to any degree to the SEA field coordinator until the last lesson 
of the course when students in class A indicated joy that the course was 
over. 

In response to an item on the End-of Course Questionnaire, the 
overwhelming majority of students in both classes indicated. they were 
not glad they had the course. In class A 86 percent of the students 
and in class B 70 percent of the students said they were not glad they 
had the course because it was boring and a waste of time. On the other 
hand, 11 percent in class A and 14 percent in class B said they were 
glad they had the course because they avoided being bored by their regu- 
lar dasswork. The remaining three percent in class A and 14 percent 
in class B said they were glad to have had the course because it taught 
them to be ethical or to be better people. 
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Perhaps related to some students* attitudes toward SEA was the way 
they were graded for their SEA work. There were a sizable number of 
students in each class (21 percent in class A and 18 percent in class B) 
who answered the End-of-Course Questionnaire item related to hurt or up- 
set by saying that their English grades had been lowered by having their 
SEA performances entered into the grading. This aspect of their expe- 
rience with SEA wais, of course, a function of the way in which the 
teacher chose to grade and not related to SEA itself. 
* Effectiveness 

The study of the effectiveness of SEA on the students included in- 
vestigations of the achievement of the explicit SEA objectives and the 
effects on general moral and value characteristics. In addition, a 
variety of other outcomes was recorded and is presented iinder the title 
of "Other effects" on the following pages. 

Achievement of objectives . Students' performances in both classes 
on the four objectives-referenced unit tests increased significantly 
from before to after their respective units of SEA instruction. 

Class A's unit pre- and posttest averages are presented in TAble 4 
as percents of the maximum possible scores. For all four units in both 
classes the unit posttest scores were below the TnaTryTmim score possible. 
As may be seen in the bottom line in Table 4, posttest averages ranged 
from 45 percent of the possible points in Unit I to 76 percent in 
Unit III. Across all four tests the average obtained was about 62 per- 
cent of all. possible points. 
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TABLE 4 

Case S7-A's Unit Pre- and Posttests Averages as Percents of 
the Maadmuift Possible Scores on Those Tests 



Unit 



Test 


•f 


II 


III 


IV 


Pretest 


18 


23 


22 


42 


Posttest 


45 


64 


76 


59 



Class B's unit pre- and posttest averages are presented in Table 5 
as percents of the maxiTniTTn possible scores. This class • posttest aver- 
ages were also below the maximum score possible. As xday be seen in the 
bottom line in Table 5, the posttest scores ranged from 52 percent of tl 
possible points in Unit III. The average across all four tests was 
about 66 percent of all possible points. 

TABLE 5 

Case S7-B's Unit Pre- and Posttest Averages as Percents of 
the Maximum Possible Scores on Those Tests 









Unit 




Test 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Pretest 


12 


17 


26 


39 


Posttest 


52 


65 


81 


62 



At the end of the course when students were asked to describe the 
SEA strategy completely from memory, the majority of students in both 
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classes presented the strategy quite thoroughly. In class A, 29 per- 
cent of the students had obtained a detailed or discursive knowledge of 
the strategy J. An additional 54 percent outlined the strategy and most 
major what-to-do ^jpects. Only 4 percent (one student) listed so few 
aspects that he/she was judged to have less than a bare Tn-fTrfmum of knowl- 
edge of the strategy. Thus, xising this task as an index, over four- 
fifths of the students exhibited at least a ftmctional knowledge of the 
strategy. In class B, 32 percent of the students exhibited a detailed 
or discursive knowledge of the strategy, going well beyond outlining the 
steps .and recalling all the what-to-do aspects to adding supplementary 
procedures taugiht and textual discussions. An additional 64 percent of 
the students exhibited a functional knowledge of the strategy, outlining 
the strategy and Indicating over one-half of the what-to-do aspects. No 
one had less than a basic knowledge of the strategy. Thus, almost all 
of the students in this class exhibited at least a functional knowledge 
of the strategy, using this task as an index. 

The level of objectives achievement was related to verbal ability. 
There were statistically significant (£<.05) correlations in both 
classes between all five of the measures mentioned above and the stu- 
dents' verbal abilities, which were assessed prior to the SEA experience. 

At the end of the course experience the students were also asked 
about their use of the SEA strategy. Considering their reports of past 
use and anticipated future use, as well as their levels of knowledge on 
the above discussed recall question, it is estimated that in class A 
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less than one-tenth of the class and in class B about one-third of the 
class were sufficiently experienced, positive about future use, and 
knowledgeable to put at least some aspects of the strategy into future 
use. The low level of strategy use estimated here, especially in class A, 
is most likely a function of the negative attitudes of many of the stu- 
dents toward SEA. In addition, the teacher reported that many students 
believed that the strategy took too long to use to be of any value. 

General effects. The general measures were administered in S7-A 
and S7-B on October 13 and 14, 1976, and again on June 9 and 10, 1977. 
The measures were also adminisrered in another seventh-grade class in the 
same school on the same days. In the statistical analyses that were con- 
ducted, the two SEA classes and the testing-only control class were con- 
sidered as three separate groups, and the initial test was for differ- 
ences in pre-to-post changes among the three groups. None of the multi- 
variate or univariate analyses yielded results even approaching statis- 
tical significance. 

Other effects of SEA . Were any non-measured effects of SEA per- 
ceived by the teacher or the students? Because the teacher was certain 
that the students learned the SEA content, he thought thac the content 
would be available to them in the future if they were inclined to draw on 
it. He believed that those students who were inclined to be ethical 
would use the knowledge and those that were not so inclined would not use 
it. However, he said he cotild not -report any. obseryations of SEA's 
effects on the students. 
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On the End-of-Course Quest ioimaire, 68 percent of the students in 
class A referred to some' aspect of SEA as being useful or important per- 
sonally. However, when they coii5)ared the usefulness or importance of 
SEA to their other* courses, 89 percent rated the course as being less 
useftil, while the remaining 11 percent said SEA had about the same use- 
f Illness as their other courses. 

Eighty-two percent of the class B students referred to at least one 
aspect of SEA as being useful or important to them personally. While 
some of the students (32 percent) rated the course as about the same as 
their other courses, most of the students (64 percent) rated the course 
as less useful than their other courses. Only one student (4 percent) 
said SEA was more important. 

In suimnary, while about three-quarters of the students across the 
two classes listed some aspect of SEA as being useful or important to 
them personally, the majority of students in both classes rated the 
course as being less important tlxan their other courses. 
Miscellaneous 

A lengthy interruption in SEA lesson presentations after the sixth 
lesson was precipitated by the concerns of several parents that their 
children's study of English was being slighted. When the principal was 
informed that parents were concerned, he asked that^ the SEA lesson pre- 
sentations cease unti T a meeting with all possibly interested parents 
could be held. He then notified all parents with children in the two 
classes of a general evening meeting, at which the SEA developer, the 
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SEA evaluator^ the teacher and the principal would be available to dis- 
cuss the program. After the meeting was held, one child was withdrawn 
from the SEA classes and the teacher gained the cooperation of the stu- 
dents' three other academic teachers to present SEA as often in place • 
of each of the other subject matters as in place of English. During 
this time, the teacher and the SEA developer did confer with one another, 
though the interchanges concerned the substance of parent comments and 
planning for the meeting, rather than how to present the course. 
Summary and Conclusion s 

Overall , Case S7 provided a moderately good test of SEA. The tea- 
cher departed only slightly from the SEA developer's Intents for SEA 
lesson presentations. Time allowed to present the SEA lessons was ade- 
quate. Students had a high attendance rate, and were encouraged to 
learn SEA concepts by the external motivation of being graded on their 
work. Only the disruption in lesson presentation and other possible 
impacts of the parents' meeting, and the initial negativity toward RBS 
on the part of some students prevents the situation from providing an 
ideal test of SEA. ^ 

With the exception of a dislike for the pace and tone of the taped 
instructional narration, the teacher's evaluation of SEA was positive. 
He was especially enthusiastic about the "logical, thorough development 
of content" in the course. He thought almost all the lessons were at an 
appropriate level of difficulty for his class, and there was evidence 
of only one occasion of a minor class management problem arising from 
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SEA activities. The SEA Teacher's Manual was considered adequate, and 
the preparation requirements for lesson presentations were considered 
reasonable. He did find that fitting SEA into an already full curric- 
ulum vas diffictilt; he suggested that a shorter version of the course 
would be easier to fit, but at the same time cautioned against abbre- 
viation that would disrupt the good development of content. 

Though the students seemed attentive and involved during lesson 
presentations, the teacher believed that they were somewhat negative 
about SEA e:ven before lessons were begun. By, the end of the course, the 
overwhelming majority in both classes were expressing strong dislike for 
the course* Most of these students did not think SEA was as useful as 
their other courses. Some expressed upset with the course for leading 
to an Invasion of their privacy; most expressed boredom and the corvic- 
tion that SEA had been a waste of time. 

However, the students' achievement of SEA objectives was higher 
than their course-related attitudes would imply. A high level of per- 
formance was especially evident on the cognitive t3rpe of objectives, 
such as knowledge of the strategy. On the other hand, there was a very 
low level of Intent to use the strategy, and analyses of the general 
moral and value characteristics measured revealed no statistically sig- 
nificant changes from before to after SEA. Finally, although the teacher 
and the students generally thought SEA was not too difficult , there was 
a positive correlation between the students' verbal abilities and their 
performances on the strategy knowledge measure and other objectives 
referenced measures. 
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The above comments concerning SEA effectiveness and acceptability 
of the course to the students apply almost equally to both classes. 
Class B was slightly more positive and achieved slightly more on the 
unit tests, but the differences are so small as to leave no need for two 
different summaries. 

In conclusion, SEA was well implemented in Case S7 and well received 
by the teacher. Although SEA was effective in teaching many of its ob- 
jectives to these students, the students generally considered the course 
a waste of time. Also, SEA was not affective leading to changes in the 
more general characteristics meastired. 
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SABS lilt AN URBAN SEVENTH GRADE 



This section is devoted to a report of pertinent backgroxmd infor- 
mation, and SEA Implementation, acceptance, and effectiveness results 
for the urban seventh-grade case in the hands-of f study of SEA. 
Background 

An associate of ; the developer who had some knowledge of RBS work men- 
tioned the program to the reading specialist at the school where she con- 
sulted. The reading specialist talked with the principal and a teacher, 
and alerted the SEA developer, who then sent course— related information. 
The principal indicated that the decision would be up to the teacher, who 
subsequently indicated his desire to use the materials. 

The school . The school is a neighborhood public school containing 
grades K through 7. The enrollment during the 1976-77 school year was 
approximately 600 students, with about 65 of them being in the seventh 
grade. 

The cultural variety of this urban community is reflected in the 
school: 65 percent White, 33 percent Black, two percent Spanish-speaking, 
and a few Orientals. The community is very stable and has maintained 
approximately the same ctiltural mix for at least 50 years. The principal 
said that the families are predominantly blue collar workers with lower 
than average incomes. About one-half of the students are on federally- 
funded free lunch program. 

Last year was the principal's first year at this school and he 
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reported there was much fighting, some of it racially related. This year 
he said there was practically no fighting, dae to his direct supervision 
of several locations where conflicts had occurred (e.g., the lunchroom) 
and the removal of one student instigator from the school. 

The teacher . This seventh grade language arts and social studies 
teacher is a Black man, who has taught at junior high grade levels for 
three years. He has spent 21 years teaching at the elementary school 
level and has been at this school since 1967. He characterized his 
teaching style as "progressive with reservations*" On the teaching style 
scales presented in Appendix 1, he rated himself as (1) much more spon- 
taneous than structured, (2^ much more class-oriented than individual- 
oriented, and (3) more outcome-oriented than process-oriented. 

The classes . There were only trzo seventh grade classes in the 
school, and both were involved in using the SEA program for the study. 
Each class contained from about 30 to 35 students, with both classes 
being about one- third Black. There also was a Persian-West Indian boy 
In one of the classes. The teacher perceived one of the classes as being 
slower academically (not having above a fourth grade reading level) than 
the other. In this slower class, the average •fcore on the SCAT Series II, 
Verbal Part was 15.7, which is at the 15th peHcsentile for Individual 
seventh graders on the national norms for thei::feest. The other class had* 
an average SCAT verbal score of 20.8, which is about the 31st percentile 
for Individtial seventh graders. The standard deviations for the two 
classes were 5.97 and 8.24, respectively. These SCAT scores were 
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obtained prior to any SEA presentations, and though the teacher shifted 
students between classes, the overwhelming majority stayed in their ori- 
ginal class and the distinction between the classes that is indexed by 
the original SCAT scores is assumed to have been approximately xaaintained 
throughout course presentation. 
Implementation 

The iiiq>lementation topics refer to various aspects of how the pro- 
gram was administered by the teacher. The major topic here is the ex- 
teat to which the program was presented in the way intended by the SEA 
developer. Other Implementation topics are also included because each 
reveals a feature of the student's contacts with SEA. 

Presentation congruence . Of a number of variations in SEA lesson 
presentations, the developer judged several to be Important and directly 
related to SEA's stated objectives. In class A, the teacher omitted, 
perhaps through oversight, essential discussion questions in two lessons. 
The overall potential impact on attainment of SEA objectives in class A 
was judged to be slight. 

In class B, students were allowed to make-up their own dramas in 
Unit II, but no special guidelines were given to relate the dramas to 
the strategy, and a worksheet that would have posed the necessity of 
that relation was not used. This departure arose because the teacher 
wished to allow students the freedom to do their own plays, and perhaps 
did not realize the importance of relating the strategy to the dramas. 
On another occasion, the teacher omitted the last two parts of a lesson. 
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perhaps because of lack of time to complete the lesson, and did not 
cover these parts at a later time. Together these departures in class B 
represent a moderate level of departure from the developer's interests, 
as presented in the Teachers* Manual. 

Presentation Time , The teacher began his lesson presentations of 
SEA in both classes on December 8, 1976, and finished them in both 
classes on June 9, 1977. He used 45 class sessions to present the les- 
sons with both classes. 

When the teacher began presenting the course, there was no regular 
rate of presentations in either class. Between Lessons 4 and 5 in Unit I 
there was a two -week break for the Christmas and New Year's vacation. 
When lesson presentations were resumed, the rate was between one and two 
lessons per week for the duration of the course. Spring break occurred 
between Lessons 9 and 10 of Unit II in class A and Lessons 10 and 11 of 
the same unit in class B. No reviews of immediately preceding lessons 
were conducted after either one of the breaks. 

The time period initially available to present the course was 55 
minutes. During Unit III the teacher switched the period dxiring which 
the course was offered to a 45 minute one. In both classes the overall 
average time the teacher reported using for SEA lesson presentations was 
31 minutes. In class A the longest presentation was 60 minutes while 
in class B it was 58. In both classes the shortest time period used was 
12 minutes. 

The teacher was concerned with the time used to present 12 of the 
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38 lessons. He suggested that shorter lessons were needed for his time 
periods. However, he recommended in the final interview that the sug- 
gested time for the lessons he presented be lengthened to a 45 minute 
time period in order to incorporate elaboration of directions and defi- 
nitions, and opporttinities for students to discuss and to seek clarifi- 
cation. He knew that the students thought SEA was too long, but he be- 
lieved they would think that about any new and experimental course. 

Fit within the program . How did the teacher relate SEA to other 
subjects he or she taught? The teacher's regular subject matters are 
language arts and social studies. He did not try to integrate SEA with 
either subject matter, though he believed it shoiild be a regular part of 
language arts because it could be considered to deal with human relations 

Student accountability procedures . What procedxires were used by the 
teacher to hold students accountable for their SEA studies? Whenever 
the students asked whether they would be graded on their SEA work, the 
teacher always said "yes." However, he never specified to them how they 
would be graded or gave them SEA test or other grade reports. 

He actually did assign students grades of either satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory on the basis of their participation during class time; he 
did not score the tests or use the tests in any way for grading. 

Student absences > There were on the average 10 percent of the stu- 
dents absent from lesson presentations in class A, and 21 percent absent 
in class B. These percent s are approximations, as the teacher admitted 
to forgetting to record student absences for some presentations, and 
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students would sometimes attend an SEA presentation in the other class 
rather than their own class. (Toward the end of Unit II the teacher 
switched approximately nine students from one class to another.) There 
was nc discernible trend in absences in either class; there were day-to- 
day fluctuations throughout the course. 

Complete makeups, including listening to the audio tapes for missed 
lessons, were conducted only for students who requested the makeups. 
Partial reviews were conducted as it seemed necessary, and during the 
group work in Unit II, absentees were brought up-to-date by other group 
members. Missed worksheets were completed only if they were to be used 
in later lessons. 
Acceptability 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the program was 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received by the teacher and by the students. 

Adequacy of the Teacher *s Manual . The teacher said the manual 
should have been organized to have everything relevant to a particular 
lesson — i.e., lesson plans, scripts, worksheets, and study books 
pages — in the same location. He had been confused in preparation for 
and during the presentation of some lessons, because he had to go back 
and forth in the manual. However, he thought the content was adequate, 
and everything he needed was presented in the manual. 

Reasonableness of preparation time and resource requirements . 
There was only one instance when the teacher considered the preparation 
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time beyond. reasonable bounds. This occurred in relation to the time 
and planning required to arrange the class for groups in Unit II and 
ajnounted to approximately three percent of all lessons. 

Instructional quality . Did the teacher believe that the lessons 
provided good, or at least problem-free classroom instruction? Ninety- 
one percent of the lessons presented in class A were evaluated by the 
teacher as resulting in no problems and 1.8 percent were judged to be 
especially good. On the other hand, the teacher evaluated 74.3 percent 
of the lessons in class B as resulting in no problems and 4.9 percent 
were judged to be especially good. The above percents include modifica- 
tions made in about 14 percent of the teacher's codings to reflect his 
comments rather than his ratings which were generally "no problems." 

The teacher thought that the sequence of topics and activities in 
SEA was logical. However, he did believe that coverage of directions 
and definitions was often too abbreviated. Ee reported this was espe- 
cially true in Unit I, which he thought did not provide his stuaents with 
a thorough enough background for the following units. 

Many of the Unit II lessons took a longer time for him to set up 
materials and student groups than he could readily manage. He thought 
he could have managed Unit II better with a self-contained class. He 
also reported that many of his students found the roles played to be un- 
related to their life styles, which made it difficult for them to become 
Involved. In addition, the students thought the dramas were just plays, 
without obvious relation to the SEA strategy. 
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In Unit III, he believed his students did not personalize the activ- 
ities as imich as intended; he thought they had not been sufficiently pre- 
pared to open up until later in the unit. Also, the teacher commented 
that many of his students did not think in terms of their personal dif- 
ficulties being "problems." He felt this unit was better organized than 
Unit II but that the steps and concepts were hard to distinguish from 
each other. 

The teacher thought that the outside activities in Unit IV were 
valuable in helping the students know their neighborhood better. He 
felt this unit stimulated an interest which was present in Unit I, but 
had diminished in Units II and III. 

Appeal of presentation mode . What were the teacher's and students' 
evaluations of the audio tape and visual features of the lesson presen- 
tations? The teacher stated that the taped presentation of lessons was 
adequate. He felt that his students did not seem to mind the narrators, 
although several students told him that the second narrator presented 
the information too quickly. Although the teacher believed the narra- 
tors were hard to listen to, where a teacher option was available, he 
used the taped mode of presentation 93 percent in class A and 88 percent 
in class B. Both he and his students noticed the change in narrators, 
and he was glad that two narrators were used instead of just one. 

The teacher believed the modeling in the tape was effective and pre- 
sented some concepts better than the narrators. In addition, he appre- 
ciated the "quiet, soothing" music presented as background for student 
activities. 
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Both the teacher and the students enjoyed the films trips. The teach- 
er suggested that additional films trips be incorporated into the iDaterials 
in order to explain some of the more difficult concepts. 

Classroom management problems caused . To what extent do the SEA 
classroom activities result in classroom management problems? The teach- 
er reported that some parts of the Unit II lessons were difficult for 
h-^n to manage. The problems which arose in both classes were related to 
the students working in their groups and having sL tendency to get carried 
away with the planning and acting involved in presenting the dramas. In 
class B there was an additional management problem related to an unequal 
treatment exercise. These management problems occurred in approximately 
five percent of all SEA lesson parts. 

In addition to the above, a mechanical problem arose at the start 
of every lesson in both classes. This involved the passing out of stu- 
dent folders. The confusion stemmed from a regular intermixing of the 
students' folders in one class with those from the other class. 

Difficulty . To what extent are the SEA tasks and objectives at a 
level of difficulty appropriate for the students in general and for stu- 
dents of different verbal abilities? The teacher had stated that these 
two classes were somewhat homogeneously grouped, with the students in 
class A having a higher reading level than the students in class B. (He 
said that stijdents in class B had reading abilities that ranged from the 
second through fourth grade levels.) The teacher reported that 4.6 per- 
cent of the lesson activities in class A and 8.6 percent of the 
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activities in class B caused difficulty for his students. In both classes 
the teacher believed that difficulty ^.rose for the students in under- 
standing the activity and exercise directions. The teacher perceived 
the students in class B as having more difficulty with application of 
checks for specificity and possibility of action ideas, understanding 
the word ethical , and distinguishing between the Judge aud Evaluate steps. 

On the questionnaire administered after the SEA experience, the 
students responded to the questions about the difficulty of SEA.. Most 
of the students in class A believed SEA was about right in difficulty, 
while saying it was either about the same or easier than other courses. 
The majority of students in class B indicated also that SEA was about 
right in difficulty, but said it was about as difficult as their other 
courses. In neither class was there a correlation between their an- 
swers here and their verbal ability scores obtained just prior to stu- 
dents' participation in the SEA course. However, as discussed later, 
in class A there was a correlation between the objectives achievement 
measures and the verbal ability scores, but this relationship was only 
evident with the Unit IV test in class B. 

Harmlessness . The teacher reported that, with the exception of one 
occasion, the SEA classroom activities could not be considered harmful 
to his stttdents. This exception occurred in the first unit when some 
feelings were hurt during an unequal treatment activity, which amounted 
to less than one percent of the program. 

None of the students in. class A indicated on the End-of -Course 
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Questionnaire any hurt or upset caused by the course* Two students 
(seven percent) in class B were concerned about invasion of their pri- 
vacy. Although neither reference was specific, one student referred to 
"people snooping in my business," while the other said "people asked too 
many questions." Both comments may refer to the condition of being in 
the study, rather than SEA's activities in themselves. 

Student interest level . Did students indicate they were involved 
and interested in SEA? The teacher reported that in both classes the 
students were interested and involved with the SEA material presented in 
Units I and IV, but their interest and involvement were less in Units II 
and III. The SEA field coordinator's observation reports indicated that 
students in class A were especially talkative — seemingly inattentive — 
during all seven observed lesson presentations in Units I through III, 
but a little more subdued during the two observed presentations in Unit 
IV. On the other hand, students in class B demonstrated on-task behav- 
iors during observed lessons in Units I, III, and IV but not during ob- 
served presentations in Unit II. 

In each of the two classes students were almost eqtially divided in 
their opinions of the SEA course, as indicated by their responses on the 
End-of-Course Questionnaire. In class A, 44 percent of the students 
were glad they had the course becatise they found it useful or valuable 
to self -under standing. The remaining 56 percent of this class were not 
glad because the course was "boring." In class B, 52 percent of the stu- 
dents were glad they had the course, because it helped them with difficult 
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sittiations. The remaining 48 percent were not glad because they 

felt the course was boring or a waste of time. 

Effectiveness 

The study of the effectiveness of SEA on the students included in- 
vestigations of the achievement of the explicit SEA objectives and the 
effects on general moral and value characteristics. In addition, a 
variety of other outcomes was recorded and is presented under the title 
of "Other Effects" on the following pages. 

Achievement of objectives . Students' performance in class A on 
each of the four objectives-referenced unit tests increased signifi- 
cantly from before to after their respective units of SEA instruction. 
In class B, student performance increased significantly on two occa- 
sions, exhibited no significant difference on a third occasion, and ac- 
tually decreased significantly on the final testing. Class A's unit 
pre- and posttest averages are presented in Table 6 as percents of the 
maximum possible scores; class B*s are presented in Table 7. 

TABLE 6 

Case D7-A's Unit Pre- and Posttest Averages as Percents of the 
Maximum Possible Scores for Those Tests 









Unit 




Test 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Pretest 


9 


12 


11 


16 


Posttest 


30 


31 


42 


27 



64 

60 



In both classes the unit test scores were considerably below the 
TfiaY-rTTiTTTn scote possible for all four units. As may be seen in the bottom 
line in Table 6, class A*s posttest averages ranged from 27 percent of 
the possible points in Unit IV to 42 percent in Unit III* Across all 
four tests the average obtained was about 33 percent of all possible 
points. As may be seen in the bottom line of Table 7, class B*s posttest 
averages ranged from 9 percent of the possible points in Units I and IV 
to 24 percent of the possible points in Unit III. The average across 
all four posttests in this class was about 13 percent of all possible 
points. 

TAJ5LE 7 

Case U7-B's Unit Pre- and Posttest Averages as Percents of the 
Maximum Possible Scores on Those Tests 









Unit 




Test 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Pretest 


5 


7 


18 


16 


Posttest 


9 


10 


24 


9 



At the end of the course* when students were asked to describe the 



SEA strategy completely from memory, no student in either class exhibited 
complete knowledge of all the strategy labels and aspects of what-to-do 
to carry the steps out. In class A, 56 percent had obtained at least a 
partially functional level of knowledge, outlining the strategy and three 
to nine of the 18 what-to-do aspects. Of the remaining 44 percent, 33 
percent indicated a basic knowledge, recalling the strategy step labels 



with few if any of the what-to-do aspects. The remaining 11 percent were 
judged to have less than a bare minimum of knowledge of the strategy. 
Thus, using this task as an index, a little over one-half of the class A 
students exhibited at least some functional knowledge of the strategy. 

In class B, 90 percent of the students were judged to have less than 
a minimum knowledge of the strategy. - The remaining ten percent exhibited 
a basic knowledge, indicating the strategy steps but few if any of the 
what to-do-aspects. None of the students in this class evidenced even 
partially functional knowledge of the strategy, using this task as an 
index. 

It is reasonable to believe that one aspect of class B directly af- 
fected their relatively lower achievement of SEA objectives as measured. 
The teacher was concerned that the students' low reading ability made the 
SEA material difficiilt for them to comprehend. The extent to which the 
low reading ability adversely affected achievement of SEA objectives is 
difficult to estimate, though class B's performance was consistently 
about 20 percent points lower than that of class A's on the posttests. 

There were statistically significant (£ < .10) correlations in 
class. A between all five of the measures mentioned above and the students' 
verbal abilities, which were assessed prior to the SEA experience. How- 
ever, in class B the correlation was only statistically significant x<rith 
one of the measures, the Unit IV test. Thus there is evidence for a rela- 
tion in one class but not the other between objectives achievement and 
verbal ability. 

At the end cf the course experience the students were also asked 
about their use of the SEA strategy. Considering their reports of past 
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use and anticipated futtxre use, as well as their levels of knowledge on 
the above discussed recall question. It Is estimated that about one-* 
eighth of the class A students, but none of the class B students were 
sufficiently experienced, positive about future use, and knowledgeable 
to put some aspects of the strategy Into future use* 

General effects . The measxires of general moral and values charac- 
teristics were administered to both classes of Case U7 on December 1 
and 2, 1976, and again on June 14 and 15, 1977. There was no other 
class tested as a comparison group for this case. The particular ef- 
fects tested were those of time of testing; in other words, the pxirpose 
of the analysis was to determine whether the two classes changed from 
before to after the SEA instruction. 

Due to probleins of absences and also of reading and following di- 
rections, an insufficient number of students in class B completed any of 
the measures to allow for analysis related to that class. The few 
class B students who completed the measures were included in analyses 
with class A students. Also, too few students in class A completed the 
pretest measure that was administered last; thus, analyses involving 
that measure, What Happens to Iftiom?, are not reported. 

In the remaining analyses one multivariate analysis yielded statis- 
tically significant results, JF (4,27)= 2.77, 2. ^ ^^S. This analysis in- 
volved the four measures related to the other persons theme in SEA. The 
pre- and posttest means and standard deviations for each of these mea- 
sures and the centroids for the pre- and posttests are presented in 
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Table 8. The followup discrimnant function analysis revealed the stan- 
darized coefficients, presented in parenthesis after the neasure name, 
as follows: Values Survey (.96), Mach's Scale (-.51), Before You De- 
cide. .. (.40) , and the Friction subscale of the Learning Environments 
scales (-.19). The major contributor to the effect is the Values Survey, 
with both Mach*s Scale and Before You Decide. . .also being involved. Re- 
ferring to the pre- and posttest means- ^or these measures in Table 8, it 
may be seen that the directions of change are in agreement with the in- 
tended directions of SEA influence. 

TABLE 8 

Case U7 Means and Standard Deviations of the 
General Measures Related to the Other Persons Theme in SEA 

Measure Testing ■ 

Post 



Values Survey 


0.90 


( 1.45) 


1.94 


( 1.75) 


Before You Decide... 


1.97 


( 1.64) 


2.45 


( 1.98) 


Mach's Scale 


89.00 


(11.73) 


88.43 


(10.79) 


Learning Environments 
Scale: Friction 


42.74 


( 7.36) 


41.94 


( 9.40) 


Centroids 


-3. 


980 


-3. 


350 



^Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



The other multivariate and univariate analyses presented in the 
Data Analysis subsection of the Methods section revealed no statisti- 
cally significant differences. 

Other effects of SEA . Were any non-measured effects of SEA 
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perceived by the teacher or the students? the teacher thought that SEA 
could be valiiable to his students. However, he was not able to say that 
he saw evidence of it being valuable to them. 

Less directly related to the course objectives, the teacher told 
the field coordinator during the early part of Unit II that he was sur- 
prised that his slower class (cl-^ss B) seemed to be following directions 
without needing to ask questions, while his generally brighter class 
(class A) frequently had questions before they'd begin to do the 
activities or erJ^z-'.B^c. 

On the End-oi-Course Questionnaire, 74 percent of the students in 
class A referred to some aspect of SEA as being useful or important per- 
sonally. When they compared the usefulness or importance of SEA to their 
other courses, 52 percent rated the course as about the same. The re- 
maining 44 percent were divided, with 22 percent indicating it was more 
useful and 22 percent less useful than other courses. 

Seventy-three percent of these students in class B referred to at 
least one aspect of SEA as being useful or important to them personally. 
However, when they compared the usefulness or importance of SEA to their 
.other courses, 41 percent rated the course as about the same as their 
other courses; and 38 percent rated it as more useful. The remaining 21 
percent of the students rated the course as less useful than other 
courses • 

In summary, about three-fourths of the students in both classes 
listed at least one aspect of SEA as being useful or important to them 
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personally* The modal rating of students in both classes was that the 
course was about the same as their other courses, but a substantial per- 
cent of students in class B rated SEA as being more valuable than their 
other courses* 

Miscellaneous . There were two students (7 percent) in class A who 
answered the End-of -Course Questionnaire item related to hurt or upset 
by saying that their grades had been lowered by having their SEA perfor- 
mances entered into the grading. This aspect of their experience with 

Zk was, of course, a function of the way in which the teacher chose to 
grade, and not related to SEA itself* 
Smmnflry and Conclusions 

Case U7 did not provide a good test of SEA. Class A provided a 
better test situation than class B, with the teacher departing from the 
SEA developer's intents for lesson presentation JLy slightly in A, but 
moderately in B. Also, though absences were at a rate of about ten per- 
cent per lesson in class A, they were over 20 percent in class B, and 
there was no regular provisions for makeups in either class. Both 
classes were faced in the last half of the course with class periods 
that were too short for lesson completion. Finally, it was probably un- 
clear to the students in either class how they woiild be graded on their 
SEA work. 

Hthough the teacher was generally positive about most aspects of 
SEA, major among the concerns he did have was the need for greater ela- 
boration and clarification of terms and activities directions. This 
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concern was greater for class B, and involved almost one- tench of 
class B's lessons. (The students, however, perceived the course as 
about right in its level of difficulty and as of about the same diffi- 
culty as or even easier than their other courses.) However, with a few 
reservations, he thought the SEA Teacher's Manual was qxiite complete, he 
believed that the preparation required for SEA lesson presentation was 
reasonable, and he valued the audio tape lesson presentations. Finally, 
he judged a large majority of the SEA lesson parts as posing no problems. 

The students responses to aspects of SEA were mixed. The classroom 
observation reports indicate that class B was generally quite attentive 
to SEA lesson presentations, while class A was much less so. The teacher 
thought that Unit II was not interesting to the students in either 
class, primarily because the toles they were asked to play were not real- 
istic in their life experiences; but he also pointed out that in Unit III 
they were not ready to involve themselves personally by using the stra- 
tegy with a problem situation from their own lives. Nonetheless, about 
one-half of the students in each class said on the End-of-Course Ques- 
tionnaire that they were glad to have had SEA and believed they learned 
important things in the course. The other half, on the other hand, said 
they were bored. 

S£A*s effectiveness in Case U7 is also a mixed picture. SEA was 
effective in increasing objectives-related achievement in class A, but 
was less effective with class B. The level of unit test scores was 
generally very low, especially in class B. This distinction between 
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classes became more exaggerated on a measure of strategy knowledge, with 
over one-'half the class A students exhibiting a functional knowledge cf 
some of the strategy processes, while no one in class B attained that 
level of knowledge. However , among those class A students only about 
20 percent of those sufficiently knowledgeable seemed disposed to ac- 
tually use -the strategy • However, there was some evidence that Case U7 
students (mostly those in class A) changed in a positive way in their 
orientations toward others, on major SEA theme. 

Gase U7 should probably be divided into two subcases, U7-A and U7-B, 
for purposes of some conclusions. Though neither subcase provided for a 
good test of SEA, implementation in U7-A was much better than that in 
U7-B. The objectives-referenced tests revealed that U7-A knew more of 
SEA than U7-B, with class A's levels of achievement being low to medium, 
while class B's was very low. Also, in agreement with test scores, the 
teacher believed that while both classes had some difficulty with SEA 
instruction, U7-B was more dramatically affected. Only on indices of 
student acceptance of SEA did the class differences decrease, with about 
half of each class liking and valuing the SEA experience • The teacher 
was generally positive about the course. 
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CASE S8: A SUBURBAN EIGHTH GRADE 



This section is devoted to a report of pertinent background infor- 
station^ and SEA implementation » acceptance, and effectiveness results 
for the suburban' eighth-grade case in the hands-of f pilot study of SEA. 
Background 

In seeking an eighth-grade class in a parochial school » SEA staff 
made contact with a high-ranking administrator of a diocese. He for^ 
warded the information to the Assistant Superintendent for Religious Educa- 
tion, who himself made further £arrangements vith a teacher whom he 
thought wotild be interested in SEA and the principal of that teacher's 
school. 

The school . The school is a parochial school that includes grades 
one through e'ght. There were 260 students enrolled in the school during 
the 1976-77 school year, with 18 of these stud -nts enrolled in the 
eighth grade. 

The school "is located just beyond easy access to the major commuter 
lines. According to the teacher, who had served as acting principal of 
the school, the parents were primarily in blue collar factory worker oc- 
cupations though there- were also a number who were office workers. 
The teacher estimated that parents' incomes were generally below the na- 
tional average. Of the 260 students, 250 were White and ten were Black. 
The students bring their own lunches to school consequently there is no 
federally sponsored lunch program, although milk was provided at a. mini- 
mal charge. 
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The teacher stated there were no suspensions due to fighting. He 
noted what little fighting that occurred was between students in the 
lower grades. The school population was stable, with the majority of 
students coii5>leting all grades. The turnover rate amounted to five stu- 
dents per year. 

The teacher . The teacher was a White man who liad begun the year 
with ten years of teaching experience. He had taught English, social 
studies and religion courses to the seventh and eighth grade classes in 
the .school for four years. He characterized his teaching style as being 
"contemporary with ^ood rapport with my students and excellent class 
control;" he also said he used a variety of teaching techniques. He 
rated himself on teaching style scales presented in Appendix 1, as being 
(1) about equally structured and spontaneous, (2) more individual- than 
class-oriented, and (3) more outcome- than process-oriented. 

The class. The class chosen for participation in this pilot study 
was the only eighth grade class at this school; i.e., all 18 eighth 
graders were in the class. Of these 18, one student was Black and the 
other 17 were White. Six were boys; twelve were girls. The class aver- 
age score on the SCAT Series II, Verbal Part was 32.7, with a standard 
deviation of 5.52. This average is a little above the national average, 
standing at the 53rd percentile for Individual eighth graders. 
Implementation 

The implementation topics refer to various aspects of how the course 
was administered by the teacher. The major topic here is the extent to 
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which the course was presented in the way intended by the SEA developer. 
Other implementation topics are also included because each reveals a 
feature of the students' contacts with SEA. 

Presentation congruence . . In general, the teacher presented the SEA 
lessons as directed in the SEA Teacher's Manual • There were only two 
departures that were judged by the developer to be at least moderately 
serious. Both occurred in Unit II , and in both cases the teacher was 
rushing to finish the lesson after a very lengthy class discussion had 
been held» Tha objectives to which the changed lesson parts were di- 
rectly related represent about five percent of the total course o >jec- 
tives, which is considered by the SEA staff as having only a slight 
impact. 

Presentation time . Due to flexibility of his schedxile the teacher 
could present the course in time periods ranging from 45 minutes to an 
hour. From the teacher's reports, the average lesson lasted 43 minutes, 
with the shortest lasting 30 minutes and the longest lasting 74 minutes. 
There were six comments (four in Unit II, and one in each of the later_ 
units) regarding the length of lessons. In all of these instances the 
teacher felt that more than 30 minutes were needed in order to present 
the lesson adequately. 

•The teacher started the course on October 12, 1976, and completed 
the last lesson on April 29, 1977. Although the teacher on several oc- 
casions -Stated he would teach three lessons per week, he generally did 
not. There was no regular rate of presentation. The teacher presented 
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only one lesson a week nine times » two lessons par week eight tiroes ^ 
three lessons per week three times, and once presented four lessons in a 
week. One separate class session was devoted to each lesson presenta- 
tion* 

There were no extended interruptions of lessons in Units I and III 
However, Unit II was interrupted once for the Thanksgiving recess and 
again for seven weeks between Lessons 4 and 5. This lengthy interrup- 
tion was the result of a comhination of the teacher's personal vacation 
time, the Christmas break and a period of 3 weeks when SEA wasn't taught 
because of disruptions in the school schedxile. When the teacher resumed 
the course, he reviewed the previous four lessons in Unit II by replay- 
ing the tapes to refresh the students ' memories , but he did not require 
them to repeat the activities and exercises in those lessons* A spring 
break of two weeks occurred between Lessons 2 and 3 in Unir IV. No re- 
view was conducted after this break. 

Fit within the program . How did the teacher relate SEA to other 
subjects he taught? In interviews conducted early in Unit I, the teacher 
said he plarned to integrate course concepts with social studies 
and religion, which he was also teaching to the class. By the end of 
Unit II the teacher felt SEA was a separate curriculum and that he would 
not be able to ftiUy integrate SEA into social studies, or religion, be- 
cause he was behind in teaching what he was required to teach in those 
co;xrses. Nevertheless, the teacher felt that the concepts 'presfcted in 
SEA were similar to ones he was teaching in the religion course. On 
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only one occasion was the teacher observed to alert the students that 
a concept presented in SEA was related to something in another course 
they had recently been studying* 

Student accountability procedures > How did the teacher hold stu- 
dents responsible for their SEA work? During the pretesting sessions 
the students did ask about grades in the upcoming SEA course. The teacher 
did not respond at this time, and there was no indication that he 

ever talked with them about grades for SEA work. However, he told the 
SEA field coordinator that he was uncertain what to do about grades. On 
the one hand, he thought grading their SEA work might help to keep tL^m 
interested in Che course. On the other hand, he believed that grading 
their work might detract them from seeing the immediate value of SEA to 
their own lives. Finally he decided that his own enthusiasm for SEA 
wotxld ca3cry the students through any potentially u nin teresting parts, 
and^thus, he did not need to grade their SEA work. 

Becaixse he did not grade the SEA tests as he did the tests he gave 
in other subjects, he believed that the students* attitudes toward the 
SEA tests were not the same as with other tests; he thought that the 
students laight have done bcw'er on the tests than they did if he had been 
grading them. 

Student absences . There was an extremely low rate (on the average 
of less than one percent per lesson) of student absentees from the SEA 
lesson presrinAtions. Initially, the teacher allowed the sttidents who were 

absent -to make up the missed lessons by listening to the tape. Because 
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he did not believe this type of review was sufficient, he began to re- 
view the missed lessons with the stiidents over the Itinch period, How^ 
ever, there were a few times when no makeups at all were conducted. 
Acceptability 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the course was 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received, by the teacher and by the students. 

Adequacy of the Teacher *s Manual . The teacher considered the man- 
ual sufficiently well organized for the lesson presentations. Only on 
two occasions did the teacher view the Manual as incomplete. On both 
occasions the teacher felt that the explanation in the manual was inade- 
quate._ 

The teacher felt the whole manual was cumbersome, but easily man- 
aged when he separated out all materials related to the unit in use. 

Reasonableness of preparation time and resou rce reqxiirements . The 
teacher never indicated that the time needed to prepare for SEA lessons 
or' the resources needed were unreasonable. For most of the lessons the 
teacher listened to the tapes, viewed any included filmstrips, and read 
the scriptf;* This took from 30 to 45 minutes depending on the content 
of the lesson. The teacher did indicate thex he would have liked to do 
more lessons without the axidio tape, but he did not because he thought 
he wotild need more time to prepare. 

Instructional quality . Did the teacher believe that the lessons 
provided good j -^or at least problem-free instruction? The teacher evaluated 
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46 percent of the lesson parts as especially good and an additional 
49 percent of the lesson parts as presenting no problems. He said his 
primary basis for the quality ratings was the students' responses to the 
lesson parts. 

In general, the teacher was pleased with the variety of activities 
offered in Unit I. He ;?as not as enthusiastic about Unit II. He sug- 
gested redoing the explanation of people reading and eliminaf«-ng some of 
the role play activities- He thought that many lessons in this unit 
were redundant. The teacher was impressed with Units III and IV. He 
said that the lessons in these units were "pretty well-organized." He 
felt Unit III was especially valuable for the information conveyed. 

Appeal of presentation mode . What were the teacher's and students' 
reactions to the audio tape and visual features of the lesson presenta- 
tions? The teacher conducted 75 percent of the lessen parts that had a 
mode option using the audio tape prescntaticr* aode. He. said he would _ 
have used the teacher mode more had he felt he had sufficient time to 
prepare. He felt he could adapt his presentation to fit the student 
reaction of the moment :nore than was possible with the tape. He also 
thought that the students were less attentive and interested when he 
used the tape, though they generally seemed to the SEA field coordinator 
to be attentive to the taped lessons. 

The teacher d: not like either nainrator's taped presentations. 
felt that the second narrator talked too fast for the students to under- 
stand the directions, and that the first narrator would have been better 
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if he had not sounded as if he were talking down to the students. Sev- 
eral students also presented these dissatisfactions in a class discus- 
sion held during Unit II. . The teacher indicated that the teenage voices 
sounded phony, and the introductory music was boring after the first few 
lessons. On the other band, the teacher felt the background music was 
soothing. 

The teacher was impressed with the filmstrips offered in Unit I. 
He felt they were interesting and provoked student discussions. 

Classroom maz:agement problems/ caused by SEA . An examination of the 
teacher's lesson and interview reports reveals that the teacher never 
attributed a classroom management problem to the SEA program. However, 
the SEA field coordinator noted a problem among a few students who cooild 
not locate an assignment completed much earlier in the course, but the 
resulting confusion related to less than one percent of the course. 

Difficulty. To what extent were the SEA tasks and objectives at a 
level of difficulty appropr?.ate for the students in general and for stu- 
dents of different verbal abilities? The teacher indicated one instance 
in wiiich he perceived a lesson part to be so easy as to be trivial. This 
amounted to much less than one percent of SEA lesson parts. He gave no 
indication of the course being too difficiilt for the students. 

On the End-of-Course Questionnaire the majority of the students in- 
dicated that S22A was about right in its diffictilty, althougji they found 
it easier than their other courses. Although there was some variation 
among responses, there are no obvious associations between their answers 
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here and the SCAT verbal ability scores, obtained just prior to student 
participation in the SEA. course* However as discussed later in the 

^Achievement of objectives subsection of this case study report, there 
was evidence that verbal ability was related to performanca on several 
of the measures of objectives achievement. 

Haymlessness * The teacher did not record any instance of a harmful 
repercussion of a SEA lesson* (te the End-of-Course Questionnaire item 
concerning hurt or tipset caxised by SEA, only two (11%) of the 18 students 
wrote phrases which might possibly relate to perceived ^armfxil effects* 
Although the answers were difficult to interpret, they are not consid- 
ered to be serious* (One wrote only "psychology of the course," while 
the other wrote only "Step 2, Think Up Action Idess.") 

Student interest * Did the students indicate that they were in- 
volved and interested in SEA? According to the teacher and the obser- 
ver's accounts of hehavior, ihe students were generally interested and 
Involved with the materials for the duration of the course. The teacher 

evalxxated 46 percent of the 7.esson parts presented as "especially 
good," based on student behavior and interest. 

According to the teacher the lowest points of student interest and 
involvement occurred during Unit II lessons. He said that the students 
were either very positive or very negative during that unit, depending 
on their enjoyment of the role-playing activities. Both teacher and ob- 
server accounts indicate that during Units III and IV student involve- 
ment and interest were. high. 
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On the Rnd-of-Course Questionnaire, 72 percent of the students said 
they were glad they had had SEA. The reasons they gave were usually 
either the course's usefulness in their lives or its value to their self- 
understanding. Of the students who said they were not glad theyM had 
the course, two (11%) said it was boring, two said they didn^t learn any- 
thing new, and one was discouraged by the implication that the strategy 
should be applied to everything. 
Ef f ec t iveness 

The study of the ef fectiveness^ of SEA. on the students included in- 
vestigations of the achievement of explicit SEA objectives and the ef- 
fects on general moral and value characteristics. In addition, a variety 
of other outcomes was recorded arid is presented londer the title of 
"Other Effects" in the following pages. 

Achievement of objectives . Students' performances on all four of 
the objective-referenced unit tests increased significantly from before 
to after their respective xmits of SEA instruction* Unit pre- and post- 
test averages are presented in Table 9 as percents of the maximum possi- 
ble scores. There was on each of the unit tests at least some room for 
additional achievement. As may be seen in the bottom line in Table 9, 
the posttest scores ranged from 87 percent of the possible points in 
Unit III to 60 percent of the possible points in Unit IV. Across all 
four tests the average obtained was about three-quarters of all possible 
points . 
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TABLES 

Case S8*s Unit Pre- and Posttest Averages as Percents of the 
Maximum Possiblfe Scores on Those Tests 



Unit 



Test 


T 


II 


III 


IV 


Pretest 


20 


20 


32 


47 


Posttest 


67 


75 


87 


60 



At the end of the course when students were asked to describe the 
SEA strategy completely from memory, 88 percent of the students demon- 
strated at least a fiinctional knowledge of the strategy, being able to 
recall the step names and over^pne-half c r.he what-to-do aspects of the 
strategy. Going beyond the functional level, 55 percent of these stu- 
dents gave detailed or discursive descriptions of the strategy. Thus, 
using this task as- an index of the. strategy knowledge, the majority of 
the students seemed to have learned the strategy quite thoroughly. 

The correlation between the students' verbal abilities, which were 
assessed prior to the SEA experience, and s^-ategy knowledge was .64 
(p <.01). The correlations of test scores ; rx Units II and IV with the . 
verbal ability test scores were in the upper .30' s, but were only margin- 
ally significant (p < .10) due to the small number of students involved. 
The correlations of the remaining two sets o.f scores with the verbal 
ability scores were much lower and did not even approach statistical 
significance. In summary, there is evidence for a relation in this 
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class between strategy knowledge and verbal ability; however, the rela- 
tionship is not as definite with overall objectives attainment in general. 

At the end of the course the students were also asked about their 
use of the SEA strategy. Considering their reports of past use and antic- 
ipated future use, as well as their levels of knowledge on the above 
discussed strategy recall question, it is estimated that about two- 
thirds of the class were sufficiently experienced, positive abov •: future 
use, and knowledgeable to put some aspects of the strategy into future 
use. 

General effects . The general measures were administered in S8 on 
September 29, 1976, and again on May 5, 1S77. The measures were also 
administered in two comparison classes on approximately the same dates. 
Because S8 was the only eighth grade class in the school, the comparison 
classes had to be found in other schools. Two other schools were chosen 
after discussing possible testing-only sites with the diocese •s Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Religious Education, who suggested the schools 
because he thought t;hey were quite similar to S8 in termis of staff and 
student backgrounds. In both conparison classes , there t/as a program of 
moral education that differed considerably in content and mode from SEA. 
The following analyses were conducted by comparing SB scores with both 
comparison classes together; i.e., no distinctions among comparison 
group scores were made on the basis of which comparison class the scores 
came from. 

None of the multivariate or univariate analyses revealed statistically 
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significant results. That is, the relation between before and after test 
scores was not different for the S8 and comparison class groups. 

With one exception, the. findings above may be considered represen- 
tative of all the students in the classes. However, comparisons involv- 
ing the measure of breadth of consideration of others, called What Hap- 
pens to Whom? and used as an index of the reflectivity theme in SEA, did 
not produce representative results because too few persons had sufficient 
time to complete this measure in the pretest sessions. Thus, the re- 
flectivity theme of SEA was not adequately tested in Case S8. 

Other effects of SEA . The teacher indicated several areas in which 
there were non-measured effects of SEA. In terms of the course itself* 
the teacher felt that the listening skills and trust level, attained among 
class members would carry over into other courses. He noted an indication 
of this was that the students interacted better with each other and with 
students outside the class during gym and other physical education actiy- 
ieies. By the end of the course, the teacher believed the students would 
use the strategy. He also believed that the students had a better under- 
standing of themselves because the course gave them the opportunity to 
look at themselves. 

On the End-of -Course Questionnaire, the students were asked what 
SEA topics they believed were important or useful for them to know. All 
stiidents gave at least one such topic. The categories of topics, each 
mentioned by at least 20 percent of the students, were (1) being fair, 
(2) thinking before acting, and (3) using the strategy. In comparing 
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the usefulness of SEA with that cf their other courses, 67 percent said 
SEA was more useful, 17 percent said it was about the same, and 17 per- 
cent said SEA was less useful. 
Miscellaneous 

The other students and teachers in the school were aware that the 
eighth-grade class was doing something special. A "Do Not Disturb" -'.i5U 
was placed on the door during presentations to minimize disruptions. 
Two seventh graders once asked the SEA field coordinator if they would 
have the opportunity to have the course next year. On several occasions 
the principal inquired how the course was going. 

The teacher himself hoped the diocese would adopt the program in 
all their schools. The diocesan Assistant Superintendent for Religious 
Education was interested in havii*.!? the SEA teacher visit other schools 
and present the course to teachers within the diocese. 
Summary and Conclusions . 

Case S8 provif.'^ed a situation favorable to the testing of SEA. A 
diocesan administrator chose the teacher as the best teacher to work 
with the course, and then encouraged the teacher in SEA presentations. 
The teacher was enthusiastic throughout the presentations and well pre- 
pared, remaining quite close in lesson presentation to the SEA developer' 
intents. The class was rath'-r small, the students seemed to respect the 
teacher, and there seemed to be good rapport between students and teacher 
The stiadents were about average in scholastic ability and were 
absent very seldom. The class periods were considerably longer than 
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reqxiired for SEA lessons, and the pace of the ustial lesson presentation 
seemed leisurely, often with extended, relevant discussions. Only a 
somewbsLt irregular rate of presentation, broken within SEA units two times 
by an extended period of no SEA, prevented the situation from being the 
ideal. 

As presented above, the teacher's general reaction to SEA from 
start through finish was positive, enthusiastic. He judged practically 
one-half of the SEA lessons to be of especially good instructional qual- 
ity and found no problems with almost all the rest. He believed . there 
were no problems of classroom management or harm to students arising 
from SEA, and foimd less than one percent of the SEA lesson parts to be 
at an inappropriate diffictilty level. He thought tha preparation time 
and resource requirements for lesson presentation were reasonable. He 
thoufr'it the SEA Teacher's Manual was adequate, except for a few minor 
points. His only negative reactions were to the tone and pace of the 
narrators and the tone of the teenagers' voices used to model on the 
audio taped lessons." The students' reactions to SEA were also gener- 
ally positive, with 13 of the 18 students (72%) saying they were glad 
they'd had the course, and two-thirds of the students saying that SEA 
was more personally usefiil than their other courses. The majority 
thought SEA was about right in its level of difficulty, with most of the 
remaining students believing it was easy. 

With this class, SEA was effective in leading to a high level of 
performance on objectives-related test items. Most students had a 
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thorough knowledge of the strategy, with degree of knowledge being sig- 
nificantly related to verbal ability. It was estimated that about two- 
thirds of the class were sufficiently experienced, positive about future 
use, and knowledgeable to put at least some aspects of the strateg/ in^o 
future use* 

However, the attempt in this study to find support for SEA-related 
changes in the more general measures of effects was- not successful. In 
contrast, the teacher did believe that he had seen an improvement in the 
interactions of the students outside the class during gym and lunch time 
sports . 

In summary, under the positive conditions provided by S8, SEA was a 
generally well-liked course that did improve objectives-related knowledge 
and skills, but did not lead to the expected changes in the particoilar 
general measures u&ed. 
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CASE U8: AN T:5BAN EIGHTH GRADE 



This section is devoted to a report of pertinent background infor- 
mation ^""^ SEA implementation, acceptance, and effectiveness results for 
the urban eighth-grade case in the hands-off pilot study of SEA* 
Background 

SEA staff initially contacted the Director of Social Studies for a 
large city school district. He reviewed the course materials, and then 
gave us the names of principals who he thought might be interested in 
having the course in their schools. SEA staff had indicated interest 
in students in grades seven, eight, and nine. Thus, the Director of 
Social Studies mentioned principals in both junior high and K-8 schools 
in the city. SEA staff mailed course-related information to these prin- 
cipals and then phoned them to follow up. This school principal 
shared the information w^th se^'eral teachers in his school, and one of 
them indicated interest in using the materials with one of her classes. 

The school . The school is a neighborhood public middle school con- 
taining the fifth through eighth grades. The ^ enrollment during the lat- 
ter half of the x970-77 school year was approximately 1660, with about 
430 students being ir the eighth grade. 

With the exception of one percent who are White, all the other stu- 
dents are Black. The principal said the students come basically from 
lower-middle class families. A large majority of the students (from 48 
to 54 percent) are on the federally-funded lunch program. The turnover 
rate is low at the school, as the neighborhood is quite stable. 




There is very little fighting and suspetisions are low. This may be 
due to the fact that the school is set up on a house or little school 
concept where supervision of students is closely monitored by teachers 
and cotxnselors. 

The teacher . The teacher is a Black woman, who has taught junior 
high school students for 15 years and other grade levels for an addi- 
tional 14 years. She has taught with her present colleagues for six 
years and was teaching social studies at the time she began presenting 
SEA. She characterized her teaching style as both traditional and inno- 
vative. On the teaching scales presented in Appendix 1, she character- 
"^ized herself as mostly structured and class oriented but also viewed her- 
self as spontaneous and individually oriented when needed. She rated 
herself as outcome- as opposed to process- oriented. 

The class . The class of 35 students was one of four eighth-grade 
classes that the teacher taught. The teacher chose this class because 
they were her brightest students. All the students were Black; 20 were 
girls and 15 were boys. The average score on the SCAT; Series II, Ver- 
Part was 28.7, which is about 38th percentile in the national indi- 
vidual norms. The standard deviation was 6.28. 
Tmplementation 

The implementation topics refer to various aspects of how the course 
was admini9tered oy the teachwr. The major topic here is the c:^tent ^o 
which the course wac presented in the way intended '-jy the course devel- 
cpe^s. Other implementation topics are also included because each re - 
veals a feature of the students^ concacts with SEA. 
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Presentation ccngruence > In general the teacher's departures from 
the developer's intents in SEA lesson presentations were considered to 
have only a slight impact in relation to SEA objectives. Only two events 
were 'considered by the developer to be departures. Both occurred in 
TJnit III, and both were the result of the habit of the teacher to replay 
part or all of the tape for the limnediately preceding lesson before pre- 
senting the next lesson. In one of the occasions this replay was deemed 
to have the effect of an undoily great emphasis on a topic of minor im- 
portance. The other event was the complete omission of a lesson summary, 
which emphasized a rather difficiilt and objective-related point. 

Presentation time . The teacher began her lesson presentations of 
SEA on January 25, 1977, and finished tfeem on June 14, 1977. She used a 
60 minute period in which to present the lessons. She used 39 class 
sessions to present the lessons, averaging 42 minutes per lesson. This 
average time does not include two occasions when the teacher repeated 
lessons but did not indicate presentation times on the reports. The 
longest lesson presented lasted 60 minutes, the shortest 30 minutes. 

When the teacb'ir initially began presenting the course, there was 
no regular rate of presentation due to numerous school-wide disruptions 
(e.g., standardized achievement tests, career, assemblies, and guidance 
presentations). Toward the end of Unit I and thereafter the teacher pre- 
sented three lessons per week. However, on one occasion in Unit III, 
there was a week-long brerk between lessons, which occurred between Les- 
sons 1 and 2. Spring break was the only holiday which affected the rate 
of presentation and it occurred between Lessons 7 and 8 in tihit II. 




The teacher was concerned with the time used to present six of the 
lessons. She felt in four instances that more time needed to be allot- 
ted for discussions that made the lessons longer than thirty minutes. 
The other two occasions concerned whether there was sufficient time for 
both the review and the test in the same class period. 

Fit within the program . How did the teacher relate SEA to other 
subjects he or she taught? The teacher ^s main subject matter was his- 
tory. Although the students related SEA concepts to historical topics, 
the teacher made no formal attempt to integrate SEA with history. How^ 
ever, SEA was taught in place of some social studies classes and grades 
given in SEA were averaged with the social studies grade on the report 
card. 

Student accountability procedures . What procedures were used by 
the teacher to hold students accountable for their SEA studies? From 
the very beginning of the course, the teacher indicated to the students 
that SEA was to be regarded as a serious undertaking on which they would 
be graded and this grade would be averaged with their social studies 
grades for a mark on their report cards. The teacher said the students 
were graded on all of their school work. In SEA this included their 
performances on the unit tests, types of participation in class (e.g., 
one student helping another imderstand something in SEA and applying SEA 
to concepts in history or other topics being discussed) , and homework. 

Even though homework was not included to any great extent in the 
SEA course design, the teacher gave outside assignments. Those assignments 
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Included the completion of worksheets, memorizing the strategy 

step names and the glossary of definitions on the SEA unit divider pages, 

developing role play situations, and brainstorming extra action ideas. 

Students could come to review sessions after regular school hours 
to improve their grades. There the students would listen to tapes, do 
written work and other activities, and discuss content with the teacher 
and other students. 

Student absences . There were on the average eight percent of the 
students absent from the lesson presentations. It was the school policy 
for the students to make np work they missed when absent. Therefore, 
after they returned to school, th^ students came to the teacher to ask 
for make-up sessions. In Unit I the absentee rate was four percent per 
lesson. During Unit II, so many students (13 percent absent per lesson) 
were out sick that the teacher began to hold regular group review ses- 
sions after regular school hours. The reviews consisted of hear^..^^ Che 
tapes, doing written work and other activities, and discussing content 
with the teacher and other students. These mandatory review sessions for 
absent students lasted from Unit II on througji Unit ly. The absentee 
rates in both Units III and IV were 11 percent per lesson. 
Acceptability 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the coiirse was 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received by the teacher and by the students. 

Adequacy of the Teacher ^s Manual. The teacher found the SEA Teacher' 
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Manual informative and helpfxil. Sbe !zelL Lhe students had little 
difficulty with the content presented, because the directions in the 
Manual were clear and easily understood by her. In addition, she appre- 
ciated the leeway provided for in discussions and examples which allowed 
her to tailor the instruction to her particular students. 

Reasonableness of preparation time and resource requirements . There 
were no instances recorded which indicated that either the preparation 
time or resource requirements were considered beyond reasonable boiinds 
by the teacher. 

Instructional quality . Did the teacher believe that the lessons 
provided good or at least problem-free classroom instruction? The 
teacher thought the units were sequenced in an instructionally sound fash- 
ion. She commented that when one boy was absent for a long time with a 
broken leg, he said after his third review session that all the SEA heM 
missed sremed to fall into place for him. When at some points the pre- 
sentations seemed initially repetitious, she cautioned the students to 
listen, and they and she found something new was being presented. 

She thought Unit I went quite well. In Units II and III, she be- 
lieved that the students enjoyed applying the SEA concepts. The teacher _ 
thought Unit IV went well, too, though there was some distraction because 
it was so close to the end of school. Most students, however, wished to 
continue in order to complete the course. 

The teacher considered 71.8 percent of the lessons as especially 
good, and 20.2 percent of the lessons as resulting in no problems. 
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Appeal o f presentation inode > What were the teacher's and students' 
evaluations of the audio tape and visual features of the lesson presen- 
tations? The teacher appreciate<£ the option to use the teacher mode of 
presentation, even though she chose to present the lessons 93 percent of 

the time using the tape. Although she had used jtaped instruction before 

♦ 

with her classes, she never had used it so extensively as with SEA. The 
believed that the students' early reactions were interest, because of the 
novelty. The te^icher perceived that as the novelty wore off, their in- 
terest decreased, for a while, only to increase somewhat again. She 
thought this last change came through increased appreciation of the music 
and the young voices doing the aling, and tnrough increased attentive- 
ness required by the fast-paced presentation of the second narrator. 

The teacher reported that she ^ d her students found the filmstrips 
enjoyable and interesting. 

Classroom management problems caused . There were no indications re- 
corded in any of the teacher's or SEA field coordinator's accounts that 
the SEA classroom activities resulted in management problems for the 
teacher. 

Difficulty . To what extend were the SEA tasks and objectives at a 
level of difficulty appropriate for the students in general and for stu- 
dents of different verbal abilities? On only o-e occasion did the teacher 
report that the majority of students encountered difficulty with the 
the materials. This occurred in Unit II wher. students were reluctant to 
proceed without constant supervision in applying Step 4, Judge, to their 



case studies* On two other occasions, a few students needed help in under- 
standing the directions. One occxnrrsd in planning the dramas; the other 
happened when very few students had difficulty distinguishing between 
specific and possible . In both situations, the teacher gave homework to 
increase understanding of th'- instruction. Altogether, the teacher 
judged between 1 and 2 percent of all SEA Lesson parts too difficult. 

On the questionnaire administered after the SEA experience the stu- 
dents responded to the questions concerning cheir opinions about the 
difficulty ,of. SEA. With regard to absolute diff ictilty, the great major- 
ity of students expressed the view that SEA was about right in difficulty. 
Concerning relative difficulty, most students chose either to say SEA v;as 
easier or the same as their other courses. What variation there was in 
judgments of absolute difficulty was inversely related to the students* 
verbal abilities, which were assessed prior to the start of SEA. There 
was some evidence for a relation between objectives achieveme:it and >rer- 
bal ability^ whicr is discussed in the subsection of this case report 
called "Achievement of objectives." 

Harrnl essness . The teacher reported that an unequal treatment exer- 
cise in Unit I caused her some concern because the students told her it 
upset them. She felt that a great many students were affected by the 
roles they had to play. Many students who were the superior ones cculd 
not treat the others as inferiors. Also, some students who were the in- 
ferior ones had quite dominant personalities and did not like being 
treated as inferiors. However j the teacher felt the exercise was 
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worthwhile, but would in the future ellow each student a chance to play 
both the superior and inferior person to alleviate any hurt feelings 
which might occur. 

Only one student indicated a hurt or upset caused by SEA. This per- 
son reported, that the event occurred when it seemed that he, or she, 
might need to reveal to Others a personal value sittiation. As a result, 
he or she made up a value situation, so that the other person reading 
about it would not be invading his/her personal life. 

Student Interest level s Did students indicate they were involved 
and interested in SEA? The teacher rated over 70 percent of the lessons 
"especially good," primarily because the students evidenced involvement 
and interest in the course. During the first three units, there was a 
high degree of participation in the activities and the discussions held. 
Oril;c I was appreciated for its wide range of activities. Unit II was 
thoroughly enjoyed because the students fimctioned well in the gro'^ps 
and understood the concepts presented. In Unit III the students en- 
joyed applying what they learned. The teacher stated Unit IV also went 
well but the students increasingly became distracted because dLt was too 
close to the end of the school year for them to remain involved in any 
type of school-like activity. 

On the £nd-of-Course Questionnaire, 81 percent of the stawients said, 
they were glad they had the SEA course. The reasons they gav^were 
either the cotirse's usefulness to them or its value to their ^ itf -under- 
standing. Of the students who said they were not glad they the course. 
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laost said itrnaas boring. In summary » SEA ttss popniar widi these stu- 
dents :::althoB^rfor several reasons some sca^seriiB «a:e n eg^rtlv e. 
Ef4Wi-tvene3B 

The stjxaxr of effectiveness of SEA on^:::;he -saidaents rng^luded inv pisri— 
gat±gns ofcrtfcEachievement of the explicit mfectiveB and the ef— 
feces on goval moral and value character >^ In adisLtion, a vard^ry 
of laher MifiiMii ii was recorded and is pi i \m if\^^ fflnrhpr t3a£ tlxle of "OCaassr 
Effects'* on tis foUooing pages. 

^-sag l **"^tra£ fliri^:ives > Students ^gfuiinii r n ^^ir lasr 
lLl-- -iIJul'Tw i riiiwil unit tests jcrnn^l ii [[i Tf^.rnng^ froarijer^ 
fcre-t:o:^afi*t irfccTi y tive units of ii^Cr-r^tdmu 1^ • imiTts 

'it&t afct posttest aw^^liy^^arErparaeEECed ±sr 

-of 4^ ssimum pos^Si^' <g x g es . 
TABLE OB 

BEB*^ (JxiSt: gfae. -a nd Posttesr 'ii.il ii as Percents 
^ Ifajlmaarfassible Scorers qc/Tfafge Tesrs 




^ Unis 

Test I IS IV 

Pretests — S- 27 30 

44^ 48 42 

Posttescs ^ 




:t scores for these three mEEs^;*ere more thanma J' i i ^ e- 
score possible. As may nr^^en in the bc trrn« Zxne 
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in TahT^ X0» the posttesr^aserages ranged &om 48 ^rcoxt £cE the possl-- 
3£Le p oTmrs in Unit III tir-C: percent of 4^ passible potnng In Unit FJ^ 
Across aHL three tests tbe average obtais**^ was 45 percent of the possi- 

Ar:iae end of the ^ when stu^oCs-'c^SB asked ta d»c:i:isa the 
SEA stxsssgy completely fraoL memory » SA ^tisnu ssan xsz the szisdccssrs <ff^i i iii^ " 
strated ^ least a f xmctional knowledge ox zsbt stsatefif ^ ^fis£iig afele x=r 
recall gftn stzp names and at least one-^alf or th^ «Bat-to*-tio aooects of 
liie <g raUHgy > Of the remaining 36 percent, XO pgtftfnit did not bsw^ evea 
H basic jomwledge of the strategy. Thus, ussag ^t9Kkr:aE5k as index, 
±KSi caKikc^saidithat an n-orprnsrho lTrrfTi g-mrjoTHi ^ * Lb ^ sCDodeots cffr?rl to 
laeie T^ji nw1 tiie strategy quite thoros^ily «tth:3attC of lAe stndents 
bwe w lug ict least a fxmctional knowledge: of the si r^^^gy am£ 3 ^rn^Jl minor- 
^^ssr hp^^TTr a >»gTr^ knowledge. 

CcQsieladrLons^ between performance on eacn oL i"^bc« nrrff measares ussss- 
:z^DExaed :sDove and^the students* verhaT abi 1 trrfts > TMWSrfa n ^e assessed 
jjff Put 12>^ tfae SEAiiexperience, were in t±ie .40*~s and .50 *« of ^aiHirh 
were ^MZrsticaSy significant (p. ^ * Horwevf^, ^ rritfrfOD. was esii^ 
denced^ecneen ^vssrbal abilities and recall of tbaee sta^fivgy ait tbe Encr- 
of-Course Questionnaire • In summary, there is evideoctf ^Sa^ m ig»Tartnn 
in th±s class between objectives achievement and vezabal arr^Tityy birt 
verbal-^frf 1 i ty was not correlated with knowledge of ^rfte £xaC£@. 

At end of the course experience, the students adBOimsae asked 
about rheTT use of the SEA strategy • Considering their f^jMgw of past 
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i^r mwfl MCticlpatwd future use^ as well as their levels of knowledge on 

■■iiii L(iisc n.iij-tf"El strategy recall question, it is estimated that about 
mu ■Miirrer of tiie class were sufficiently experienced, positive about 
rutuBBB use, and kxaowledgeable enough to put aspects of the strategy into 
rutLUft* use. 

General effects . The general measures were administered in U8 on 
JannaEry 13 and lA^ 1977, and again cat June 16, 1977. On the same dates 
another of the. teacher *s eighth grade classes, the one she said was com^ 
parable, was also ^ven the general ^apasnres. The analyses of primary 
iiiterest as described below are those that compare changes from the 
rlxst to second testing in the SEA class w±th the changes in the compari- 
:SOG class. 

Two of tae three multivariate analyses described in the Data analy- 
sis subsection, of the Methods section of this report: yielded statistic- 
ally signifi caut results. Only the analysis of the measures of the self 
conQ>onent of SEA did not reveal statistically significant effects. With 
the analysis related to the other persons component of SEA, results were 
significant at the <.05 level (F (4,39)= 3.18). The means, standard 
deviations and the centroids for the SEA and comparison classes are pre- 
sented in Table 11. 
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TABLE 11 

Case U8 and Its Comparison Class* Meszas, Standard 
Deviations, and Centroids on Measures J^Lated to the 
Other Persons Component ox SEA 



Measures 



Classes 



SEA 



Testing-Qniy 



Values Sxirvey 

Pretest 

Posttest 
Before You Decide^.. 

Pretest 

Posttest 
Hach's Scale 

Pretest 

Posttest 
Learning Environments 

Scale: Friction 

Pretest 

J?osttest 



1.4 ( 1.29)a 
1.0 ( 1.48) 

3.3 ( 2.77) 

4.5 ( 3.59) 

85.9 ( 9.16) 

83.0 (11.77) 



39.0 ( 9.07 
39.7 ( 7.35) 



0.9 ( 1^) 

1.4 ( 1.40) 

3.6 ( 2.43) 

3.1 ( 2.35) 

89.5 (14.12) 

95.8 (13.16) 



41.0 ( 8.19) 
40.9 ( 8.06) 



Centroids 



.5367 



-.5792 



Standard deviations are in parentheses. 



The followup discriminant function analysis resulted in standard- 
ized discriminant function coefficients, which are presented in paren- 
theses after their respective measures as folloRs: Mach's Scale (-.73) 
Before You Decide*.. (.66), Values Survey (-.16), and Learning Environ- 
ment Scale: Friction (-.06). As implied by thesirrelatlve values of these 
coefficients, the former two measures are the major contributors to the 
multivariate effect, while the latter two make only minor contributions. 
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3feferring to the means for ^e tm jMtj ar uJig^tiitrrtn measures presented 
m-Table 10, it ma/ be seem j±^MBs=^d ±Tms:=f^^ af change are in agree- 
neat vith the intended d i i r^'T t \ iirfr rrr^-^Hm i ±Baflx<»ce, which are to decrease 
Mach's Scale scores ^ trr -^imrrmse^V^m^. l^^eszlde. . . scorc=i* ^Sns, 
tirLs effect is su'ppors:lve^xczrth&^^c3^ :Saflxience on positive 

orientations toward o:&er pmesaons* 

The remaining mnitivaraaaiB analysis :r ii w related to the:: re- 

flectivity cou^^onent of SFA^i.f«<y> yteSded po&-£±±03e:resi\lts, (2,38) = 
3-79 > £. < •OS. M e^pg iiul I in fBr -^^T'^»-^™g - farrthe two measures :^f 

this components and the centra±ds Sar fJhe rao classes are presented in 
Table 12. The followop di sr. f ii M i i^a aiir ^im i ^jjl analysis resulted in 

TmF 12 

a 

Case U8 and Its CompariaBn Class* Means ^ Standard Deviations , 
and Centroids on Meastires Ifca^tefi to the BegLectivity Componen t of SEA 

Heasures ^ Classes . 

" SEA Testing-Only 

TJhat Happens to Whom? 

Pretest 5.8 (5.51) 4.8 (3.79) 

Post test 12^ (7.12) 6.6 (4.57) 

Self-Description: Rpflet-.'.uX^^ 

Pretest 70.9 (8.81) 66.0 (8.53) 

Posttest 72.9 ( 7>16) 69.5 (7.42) 

Centroids 1^096 -.215 



a 



Standard deviations are ^a^parentdaeses . 



standardized coefficients, ::ssreaeBted in parentheses after their respec- 
tive measures as follows: «iat 3^ens to Whom? (.99) and Self Description: 
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Reflectivity ^.>7). The relative mgn±c™te8 imply tfeiT- scores 
on the former ^vm«ure made the major coi3!dt=±3nrion to ^^"^^ distinction be- 
tween groups r3»^aled by the multiwaxiate aaialysis. relation among 
the means in T ahrtf* 12 are in agrr i.» iil rhe intendEsL-diwactions of 
SEA influence, ^Eth the number of aag/^wm^ car groups liseed i=rthe What 
Happens tw- Whomr: measure increasiis; rrramatically incite SEA class. 

In summary, there was evideacE - . rnaages in two off t:35e":xhree gen- 
eral characteristiics thought to :hg^-Mrf : estced by SEA. All sEtrongly evi- 
dert changes o n -sin gle measures w^e-=sr. the. direction expeEaed (i.e., 
the changes on Mach's Scale, Befasae You. -Decide. , and Whr Happens to 
Irhcm? ) . 

Other ef fffyrs of SEA . Were jgt^ lanrrmeasured effects :f SEA per- 
ceived by the tsacher or the stneaKts? The teacher belj^wei that SEA 
provided a valu2i>le and rewardinssexperience for her stoeamts. She 
cited -l±e application of terms (e=g. , "brainstorming" aiKL"role play") 
and the posing cf the question "Is that ethical?" as evidence of use 
she had observed a number of times in class when students were talking 
among themseives* In addition, the teacher noted an increasing willing- 
ness on the part of students to share their opinions as the course pro- 
gressed and increasing references to role play as a way to figure out how 
someone else might react. 

By the end of the course, the teacher reported that the students 
themselves felt they really had learned something that would help the^u 
deal with problems next year in high school and in the future. They 
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were Troud of being involved in SEA. to the extent that they requested 
the teacher to make an announcement ±sx the senior awards assembly that 
they each received a certificate foir^participacing in. the course. 

On the End-of-Course Questionnaire every student referred to some 
aspect of SEA. as being useful or xmpacrsnt personally. When they com- 
pered the usefoilness or importance of iSEA to their other courses, 65 per- 
cant said SEA was about the same as the others. Thirteen percent said 
it was more important; 22 percent said it was less important. 
Miscellaneous 

The class met in an open-space environment, where two otner classes 
were also held. On all twelve occasions when the SEA field coordinator 
was present, the noise from the other classes distracted her, but didn't 
seem to bother the SEA teacher and her students. 

Also, the teacher emphasized through her SEA assignments and lesson 
presentations the importance of SEA. Throughout .the course she assigned 
lesson-related homework or assignments (e.g., to memorize the definitions 
of each new term in the lesson). In Unit II she began to replay parts 
or all of immediately preceding taped lesson before presenting the next 
lesson. Soon after, she began regular aftei> school lesson review ses- 
sions that were mandatory for those who had missed lessons from the past 
week. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Case U8 provided a very good test of SEA. The SEA lessons were 
presented with only slight departure from the SEA developer's intents. 
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The time for lesson presentation was al wdyst^ ^^"^ ^ much more than enough. 
The average percent of students absent was^ ^ia^\r percent per lesson, but 
those who were absent had ample opportunity xd revxew missed lessons. 
Also, the students were held accountable ^ttt tiie SEA work by being graded 
on it. Furthermore, the teacher provided mach review and additional 
homework assignments to supplement regular 5rHA instruction and review. 

The teacher was quite positive aboatr SE^. She rated over 70 per- 
cent of lesson parts as being "especially good." She praised the SEA 
Teacher *s Manual and found lesson preparaannn requirements to be reason- 
able. She found no management problems associated with SEA activities, 
only one occasion of student difficulty with materials, and one occasion 
of harm — which she believed could be easily corrected. Finally, she 
appreciated and used very often the audio tape presentation of lessons. 

Practically every indication of student reaction to SEA was posi- 
tive • Four out of every five students said that they were glad they had 
the course. The teacher reported high degrees cf student interest and 
participation through the third unit; i,he said that attention and in- 
terest waned somewhat during Unit IV because students were ready to 
leave school for the summer. Most students believed that SEA was about 
right in difficulty, but the students with higher verbal abilities per- 
ceived it as easy* Every student listed some aspect of SEA as being 
personally useful, though SEA was not rated by most students as higher 
in usefulness than their other courses. 

The findings with regard to SEA effectiveness in U8 are mixed. 
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First, there was definite improvement on the objectives-referenced mea- 
sures, though the level of achievement was (slightly) less than half the 
possible points. Also, almost two- thirds of the students demonstrated 
at least partially fxinctional knowledge of the SEA strategy, though it 
was estimated that only about one-fourth of the students were both suf- 
ficiently positive about strategy use and knowledgeable to put at least 
some aspects of the strategy into use. However, the teacher noted sev- 
eral instances of xise of course concepts and techniques, and SEA may 
have bean effective in leading to some positive changes in less course- 
specific characteristics, measured by several of the general effects 
measures . 

In conclusion. Case U8 provided a good test of SEA. It was charac- 
terized by positive teacher and student reaction to the course, and evi- 
dence for sea's effectiveness was partially obtained. 
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CASE S9: A SUBURBAN NINTH GRADE 



This section is devoted to a report of pertinent background infor- 
mation, and SEA implementation , acceptance, and effectiveness results 
for the suburban ninth-grade case in the hands-off pilot study of SEA. 
Background 

The initial contact concerning the study was with the school dis- 
trict's assistant superintendent of curriculum and instruction, who laid 
the groundwork for further contacts with administrators in a school. 
RBS had expressed interest in involving ninth grade students. In this 
district the ninth grade is in the high school, and there is only one 
higji school in the district. 

The school . The school is a public high school, including grades 
nine through twelve. The physical plant is new and was only in its 
second year of use during the 1976-77 school year. Enrollment during 
this school year was about 1530 students, with about 370 of these in the 
ninth grade. The 1976-77 school year was the lirot year the ninth gra- 
ders had been incltided in the high school; though problems had been an- 
ticipated, none were realized before or during the participation in the 
study. There has never been much fighting in the school. 

The school is located in a Philadelphia suburb. The principal de- 
scribed the students' families as being middle to lower middle class, 
and characterized the parents' employment as including many skilled 
craftsmen, some self-employed, and foremen. The principal believed the 
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community was rriatively stable; most students stay throughout their 
high school years. The school population is practically all White. 
Very few students receive free lunch from the federalJLy assisted lunch 
program; however, the principal pointed out that more were qualified for 
the limch program, but were too pro'jnd to enroll. 

The teacher . The teacher was one of several notified by the prin- 
cipal of the opportunity to participate in the study. The teacher is a 
White man with 13 years' teaching in secondary school grades. His teaching 
area is English. Eight of those years he has taught in the school 
district. He characterized his teaching style as follows: "I tisually 
begin each year lecturing, liuestion-and-answering, and after getting to 
know the students, I.ind,"^ l-<.i^J.*2e." On teaching &tyle rating scales 
presented in Appendix 1., z\:<cxed thitt he was (1) slightly more struc- 
tured than spontaneous, (2) i:lJL^ntly more individual- than class-ori- 
ented, and (3) slightly more process- than outcome-oriented. 

The class . The teacher chose the one of his ninth-grade English 
classes that he believed had the best school attitude, the best rapport 
with him, and the least concern that English be the only topic they con- 
sidered in the class. There were 27 students in the class. All stu- 
dents were White. About half the students were female. The class aver- 
age score on the SCAT Series II, Verbal Part was 28.1, with a standard 
deviation of 9.42. This class average was much lower than the national 
average, and was at the 29th percentile for individual ninth graders. 

Just before the presentation of SEA began, two students were 
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transferred into this class from other English classes, after making trou- 
ble for those other teachers. The teacher said chat both had caused trou- 
for him in this class, and he believed that one in particular had dam- 
aged his relationships with the other students and the class atmosphere 

in general. 
Implementation 

The implementation topics refer to various aspects of how the course 
was administered by the teacher. The major topic here is the extent to 
which the course was presented in the way intended by the SEA developers. 
Other implementation topics are also included because each reveals a 
feature of the students' contacts with SEA. 

Presentation congruence . After examining the departures the teacher 
made, the developer considered two of importance. The first de- 
parture occxirred in Unit II when the teacher omitted feedback from a 
case study exercise. The teacher stated this was because he was con- 
fused by the terms. The second departure occurred in the last lesson of 
the course when the teacher omitced statemt, 'ts in which the students 
were to decide what component of ethical action was missing. Considering 
the course as a whole, these constitute only slight departures from the 
developer's intents. 

Presentation t-fme .. Lesson presentation was begun November 8, 1976 
and was completed on February 17, 1977. During* this time, the teacher 
presented the course in thirty-eight class sessions, usually- with three 
lessons being taught per week. Lesson presentation was accomplished on 
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a schedule so that school holidays generally fell between units • Thanks- 
giving was between Units I and II and Christmas was between Units 11 and 
III. The heating crisis which occurred during the winter closed school 
between the end of Unit III and the beginning of Unit IV. 

The course was presented during a 45 minute time period* The teacher 
reported he used an average of 33 minutes per lesson presentation. 
The shortest lesson was 29 minutes, while the longest was 49. The 
longer lessons often were the result of overall student participation in 
the lesson discussions and the teacher *s clarification. 

The teacher was concerned with the presentation time of 11 lessons, 
29 percent of ^11 the lessons. He felt that more than 30 minutes needed 
to be allotted to present eight of these lessons. In the three other 
lessons, the teacher did not feel there was enough time allotted for ac- 
tivities on the tape. 

Fit within the teacher^ s program . Hew did the teacher relate SEA 
to other subjects he or she taught? The teacher taught ninth-grade 
English, which focused upon the study of grammar, spelling, and the short 
story. He saw SEA as related to their study of the short story. In par- 
tictilar, he stated he initiated commentaries on the fairness of short 
story characters* behaviors as part of the study of characterization. 
Some students also got involved during discussions in related aspects of 
characterization in that effects on others were considered. The teacher 
planned to assign at least some of the students to the task of writing a 
short story that convincingly depicted a character as being ethical. 
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The teacher stated he had also tried to relate the SEA strategy 
steps to decision points in a story. Some, students seemed pleased to 
see this particxilar use of the strategy steps, while others were negative 
to applying concepts from SEA to their study of English. 

During Unit I, a few students approached the teacher stating that 
they were supposed to be having English instead of SEA. They were con- 
cerned because there was an emphasis on tests at the end of the ninth 
grade which affect their future and they felt they wouldn't be prepared 
for them by having SEA. Also, they knew that their friends weren't 
taking the course. On an observed occasion, which occurred late in 
Unit IV, one student called out, "We need to do our English and read our 
or we'll flunk." About one-half of the class yelled out "yes" in agree- 
ment with this statement. The teacher reported that he tried to leave 
some time for an English lesson or review of homework after he presented 
each SEA lesson, though this practice did not occur sufficiently often 
to be observed by the SEA field coordinator. 

Student accountability . What procedures were used by the teacher 
to hold students accountable for their SEA studies? At first, in Unit I 
and early in Unit II, the teacher was uncertain as to what he would do 
regarding grades for SEA. When asked during the first lesson by four 
students what he was going to do about grades, the teacher responded he 
would give a grade on their coii5)letion of the exercises. Toward the mid- 
dle of Unit I, the teacher informed the class that grades from SEA would 
be integrated with their English grade for the quarter. At the end of 
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Unit I the students again asked if they were being graded. The teacher 
replied to them he would be looking at their worksheets and folders in 
order to give them a grade at the end of the quarter. 

At the beginning of Unit II the teacher decided he would use the 
unit tests as a basis for grading. He felt that since the students 
weren't participating fully in the activities, he would need to sive 
them grades t» motivate them. Toward the middle of Unit U, the teacher 
told the students they would be receiving a grade for alT work done in 
conjunction with the course. At the beginning of Un±t HI, the teacher 
collected their work and reviewed it in terms of giving them a grade. 

The teacher gave grades for unit posttest performances from Unit II 
onward* The grades on the tests were combined with grades on the English 
tests to determine marks for the marking period reports* The teacher 
said that several students received higher English grades because the 
SEA restilts were added in* 

The teacher believed that the students tried as hard on SEA unit 
tests as they did on their regular English tests. However, tfaey felt 
more pressured by the SEA tests because those tests were long^ than 
their regular English tests. 

Student: absenoes. The teacher did not confront the pro blem of ab- 
sentees to any great extent because of a high attendance ratie in his 
classes, an -average of less than two percent absent per lesson* When a 
student was absent :the teacher did not have the student review the les- 
son* However, the student did complete all wc5r^heets from the missed 
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lessons, and the teacher tried to explain enough dxxring "the following 

lessons so there would be no confusion • 

Acceptability 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the course was 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received by the teacher and by the students. 

Adequacy of the Teacher ^s Manual . The teacher thought that the SEA 
Teacher's Manual was adequate, though he was at times confused by so 
much to look through for each lesson. At times he had to read all the 
mode option descriptions, because these were references from one mode de- 
scription to an example or something else covered in another mode de- 
scription. He believed that the script was most helpfxil in obtaining a 
complete overview of the lesson. Dtaring lesson presentations he was 
annoyed by having to page back and forth in the Tnanual to refresh his 
memory of what he was to do. He therefore made outlines of what he had 
to present and carried those with him around the class as he presented 
the lesson. 

Reasonableness of preparation time and resouaare r equirenEaafcs . The 
teacher felt the preparation time and resources xptpil red for t3» majority 
of the lesson presentations were within reasaoa^le bounds. Howewr , 
for 13 percent of the lessons the teacher reportsed that it wo rrRf trd e 
more than the usual time to prepare for a 45 minute class. 

He said he spent up to two hours preparing for most of tiie l esmmn 
in Unit II and felt that someone teaching other courses would nost be 
able to spend that much time on one lesson. 
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Instructlongl q^al ±ty ^ Did the teacher believe that the lessons 
provided good, or at least problem-free instruction? The teacher be- 
lieved that 10 percent of the lessons provided especially good instruc- 
tion and 75 percent of the lessons were problem-free. He liked the va- 
riety of activities and presentation shifts in Units I, III and IV. 

He felt the biggest instructional problems encoxmtered were in 
Unit II. The teacher was "annoyed" at the xrnit's gro\ip work, which he 
didn't use in other courses because lie didn't find it effective. He 
felt that sea's assumption that the students could hold discussions and 
make decisions in a group was not valid. A further problem with Unit II 
was the students' aversions for performing dramas in front of other 
students. 

The teacher also felt that homework or outside class assignments 
should be included in the course. 

Appeal of presentation mode. What were the tea:cher's and- students-d- 
evaluations of the audio tape and visual features v f the lesson presen- 
tations? The teacher liked the tapes in general. He used the tapes for 
94 percent- of the tape-teacher instruction options. He believed the 
taped lesson was often more efficient in presenting the lesson than he 
would have been. However, the students seemed to have a hard time atten- 
ding to instruction by tape, because they looked to the teacher for in- 
struction. 

The teacher was particularly impressed by the quality of the film- 
strips. He felt they were well-done and could be used in teaching both 
adults and children. 
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Classroom managiement problems caused > In general, the teacher re- 
ported that the SEA classroom activities did not result in classroom 
management problems. However, the teacher had difficulty in organizing 
the group activities in Unit II into a manageable classroom situation. 
During observed lessons, there was much in-group talking that interfered 
with the following of directions and there was overt resistance to role- 
playing. It is estimated that these problems related to 7 to 10 percent 
of the SEA objectives. 

Difficulty . To what extent were the SEA tasks and objectives at a 
level of difficulty appropriate for the students in general and for stu- 
dents of different verbal abilities? The teacher felt that the most 
difficult aspect of SEA for his students was their inability to follow 
directions presented on tape because they looked to him for instruction. 
The SEA field coordinator noted in-her reports that students repeatedly 
asked for clarification of directions, which was provided by the teacher. 

The modal responses of the students indicate that SEA was considered 
hard, harder than most of the other courses they were takdLng. However, 
no single category on either the absolute or the relative scale was 
chosen by a majority of students; in fact, the figures indicate a wide 
difference of opinions aicong students. These differences of opinion 
were related significantly (2. •OS) to the students* verbal abilities 
as ajsessed before SEA instruction, with judgment of difficulty increas- 
ing v^th decrease in verbal ability. Also, there was evidence for a re- 
lation between objectives achievement and verbal ability with the corre- 
lation being statistically significant (£ < .05) between verbal ability 
scores and scores on each of the four unit tests. — 
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Hannlessness ^ The tea rliw. reported only one incident occurring 
which might be considered harmfxil to the students* This occurred during 
Unit II when a student was upset because he did not want to play a part 
in a role play enactment presented in front of the class. He threatened 
to go to the guidance office find ask for a transfer from the class, but 
did not* 

When asked at the end of the course if there was anything in SEA 
that hurt or upset them, 19 percent of the students indicated a concern 
for the coursers leading to an invasion of privacy and one student (4S) 
was upset when role takingf^^fc^ jMsition of an SEA example character who 
had no friexids. 

In summary, about one-iSfth of :the students were upset atx)ut re- 
vealing their own values and^ i>rob lems^ and anoTher stiident was upset by 
considering an unpleasant- cond±tian during rolse taking* 

Student interest level . Did stndents indicate they were involved 
and interested in SEA? The teacher noted. staimt involvement and enjoy- 
ment during several sections of lessons ±n Un±ts I and III. He also re- 
ported that Unit- IV w ' = * Ty «" smoothly^ perha|>6 because the students knew the 
strategy. He reported that the stndents^eremot: .able to handle Unit II; 
he believed that the students were unable to pHt I fr.ipate in group dis- 
cussions among tbanselves and most unwilling to perform the etho-dramas 
in front of thex3ass. 

The SEA coordinator reported -that the two lessons observed in 

UirLt I aTiH the tizree observed in Unit HI the students seem involved in 
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the lessons and displayed on-task behavior, m all three Unit II les- 
sons observed, there were a lot of no±se and an almost complete lack of 
attention on the part of the students^- with the teacher's request for 
quiet and attention being virtually ignored. Small and large numbers of 
students were involved in overt negative responses in every lesson ob- 
served in Unit IV; several students told the observer they would be glad 
when they finished the course. 

Almost 70 percent of the students recorded on the End-of-Course 
Questionnaire that they were not glad they had the SEA course; the ma- 
jority of these students said the course was boring. On the other hand, 
about 10 percent said they were glad they had the course, because they 
got out of doing their regular class work, which they felt was boring. 
The remaining 20 percent indicated they were glad to have had the course, 
because ±t helped them with their problems. 
E£fect:&g:eness 

The study 3^ the effectiveness of SEA on the stndsnts included in- 
vestigations of^e achievement of the explicit SEA abjectives and the 
effects on. geneaasL moral and: value characteristics. In addition, a 
variety of other ouccctss was recorded a^ is presented under the title 
of "OlSter Effects" on the following pages. 

Ach-ft^ffwnt: of objectives. Students' performances on the four ob- 
jectives-referenced_ unit tests increased significantly from before to 
after theiar respective units of SEA instruction. In Table 13 the unit 
pre- and post test averages are presented as percents of the maximum 
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possible scores on those tests. For all four xmits the unit test scores 
were below the TnayiTmnn score possible. As may be seen on the bonrom 
line in Table 13, the posttest averages ranged from 33 percent of the 
possible points in Unit II to 48 percent of the possible points in 
Unit III. Across all four tests the average obtained was about 38 per- 
cent of all possible points. 

TABLE 13 

Case S9*s Unit Pre- and Posttest Averages as Pesrcents 
of the Maximum Possible Scores on Those T^^s 

Un±t 

Test I II III IV 

Pretest 8 5 13 13 

Posttest 38 33 48 36 



At the end of the course when students were asked to describe the 
SEA strategy completely from memory, 32 percent listed so few aspects 
that they were judged to have less than a bare minlmmi-;o£icnowla4ge: of 
the strategy. An additional 32 percent were judged to besat a level of 
basic knowledge only — just strategy step, labels recalled-, with: few if 
any aspects of what to do to carry out the steps labeled. Fourteen per- 
cent more listed the strategy plus four to five of the T^hat-to-do as- 
pects, and the remaining 18 percent, in addition to outlining the strategy 
indicated..more than one-half of the what-C:o-do aspects. Thus, using this 
task as an index, 'about one-third of the students exhibited at least 
some functional knowledge of the strategy. 
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There were statistically significant (£ < .05) correlations between 
performance on each of four unit posttests and the students' verbal abil- 
ities, which were assessed prior to the SEA experience. The correlation 
with verbal abilities was not significant for the strategy recall ques- 
tion. Thus, there was evidence of a relation in this class between ob- 
jectives achievement and verbal ability. 

At the end of the course experience, the students were also, asked 
about their use of the SEA strategy. Considering their reports of past 
use and anticipated future use, as well as their levels of knowledge on 
the above discussed strategy recall question, it is estimated that about 
one- third of the class was sufficiently experienced, positive about fu- 
ture use, and knowledgeable to put at least some aspects of the strategy 
into future use. 

General effects . The general measures were administered in S9 on 
October 21 and 26, 1976, and again on February 24 and 28, 1977. The 
measures were also administered in another ninth-grade class in the same 
school on dates within three days of the above dates. The following 
analyses were comparisons of S9 and this other ninth grade class, which 
received no special instruction on the topics presented by SEA. 

The multivariate analyses relevant to changes in both the self and 
the other persons components of ethical action as presented in SEA, re- 
vealed no statistically significant differential changes between S9.and 
its comparison class. However, of the four measures of the other per- 
sons component of SEA, the Values Survey did reveal a statistically 
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significant differential change, F(l, 36) = 4.13, £ < .05. The SEA 
class went from 2.2 prosocial values chosen on the pretest to 1.5 chosen 
on the posttest, while the testing-only class moved from 1.2 to 1.5, re- 
spectively. Thus, the direction of change on this measure is opposed to 
that which was expected, but the initial differences between the classes 
confound the interpretation of the effect. Of the general other persons 
aspect SEA was thought to promote, there was no support in Case S9. 

The multivariate analysis related to the reflectivity component of 
SEA yielded a significant differential change value, F(2, 32) =4.00, 
£ <.05. Relevant means, standard deviations, and centroids are pre- 
sented in Table 14. The standardized discriminant function coefficients 
for the two measures were .72 for What Happens to Whom? and -.61 for 
Self-Description: Reflectivity. Because the magnitude of the coeffi- 
cients are not greatly different from, one another, it may be said that 
both measures contribute similarly to the multivariate effect. Refer- 
ence to the means in Table 14 does reveal, however, that while the 
changes in What Happens to Whom? scores are in the direction of desired 
SEA influence, the changes in the Self -Description: Reflectivity scores 
are opposite from that intended. Thus, the evidence here was only par- 
tially supportive of the effectiveness of SEA. 

In summary, the. analyses. of general effects lent only slight sup- 
port to the general changes considered to be related to SEA. Scores on 
one general measure. What Happens to Whom?, increased more in the SEA 
class than in the test-only comparison class; the change is in support 
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of the intended SEA effects. Though statistically significant, the 
changes on two other measures, the Values Survey and the Self-Descrip- 
tion: Reflectivity, were in a direction opposite to that expected. 

TABLE 14 

Case S9 and Its Comparison Class Means and Standard 
Deviations of the Measures Related to the Reflectivity Component of SEA 



Measure Classes 

SEA Test Only 

What Happens to Whom? 

Pretest 9.9 ( 3.61) 11.6 ( 3.37) 

Posttest 14.6 ( 7.41) 10.8 ( 6.44) 

Self-Description: Reflectivity 

Pretest 69.9 ( 8.66) 62.3 (10.25) 

Po5?ttest 64.9 (10.06) 64.4 ( 6.55) 

Centroids 1.098 -.225 

^Standard deviations are in parentheses 

Other effects of SEA . The teacher felt his own decisions and be- 
havior were affected, especially with regard to acting according to his 
own values. The teacher believed that the course would be valuable to 
his students in helping them to think things out. However, he had seen 
no instance where this was so. In one particiilar case of a problem stu- 
dent, the teacher was unable to use the course concepts to convey to the 
student what the 'teacher saw as the problem with the student *s behavior. 
Even so the teacher believed that the strategy is emphasized so much that 
there could hot help but be an appropriate effect. 
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Most of the students indicated on the End-of-Course Questionnaire 
that they did not consider SEA personally useful. While 77 percent of 
the students referred to some content relevant aspect of SEA as being 
useful or important to them, 65 percent of the students rated the course 
as being less useful than their other coiirses and only 8 percent saw SEA 
as more useful. 
Summary and Conclusions 

Case S9 provided a generally good test of SEA. The teacher varied 
only slightly from the developer's intents for lesson presentations. 
The time period available for SEA lessons was usxially quite adequate. 
After the first unit, tests were graded, and the students seemed serious 
about their test performances. Absences were few, and a coverage of at 
least the essentials of missed SEA lessons was arranged. However, the 
teacher did believe that one of the students in the class was quite dis- 
ruptive tc most of the class meetings. 

The teacher's view of SEA was generally positive, with some salient 
negative points as well. The large proportion of lessons were considered 
either problem-free or especially good. His major problems were with 
Unit II group activities and dramas, which posed classroom management 
problems. Only at. those times did he think that the SEA lessons required 
an unreasonably long preparation time. He himself believed that the 
taped SEA lessons presented instruction very efficiently, but his stu- 
dents seemed throughout the course to be unable to attend to directions 
presented by the tape. 



The reactions of most stxxdents by the beginning of Unit IV were 
negative. The majority believed the course was boring, too difficult, 
and less useful than their Qther courses. Before the fourth unit, the 
teacher and the SEA field coordinator had seen fewer signs of negative 
reaction to the course. However, as introduced above, there were prob- 
lems in doing the group work and reluctance in producing the dramas in 
Unit II. 

Although the SEA lessons were effective in increasing objectives- 
referenced achievement, neither that achievement nor the strategy knowl- 
edge and use orientation of the students revealed more than moderate 
levels of objectives achievement. There were statistically significant 
changes in scores on three of the general measures, though only one was 
in the direction implied by SEA themes. Finally, while the teacher did 
believe that the students would use aspects of the course, he said that 
he could offer no evidence for his belief. 

In concltxsion. Case S9 is considered to have provided a good test 
of SEA. The study of S9 revealed a generally positive teacher reaction, 
an increasingly negative student reaction from earlier to later in the 
course, and a low to moderate level of SEA effectiveness. 
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CASE U9: AN URBAN NINTH GRADE 



This section is devoted to a report of pertinent background iafor- 
mation and implementation, acceptance, and effectiveness results for the 
urban ninth-grade case in the hands-of f pilot study of SEA. 
Background 

The SEA staff initially contacted the Director of Social Studies for 
a large city school district. He conducted a favorable review of the 
course materials, and then indicated the names of principals who he 
thought might be interested in having the course in their schools. Be- 
cause it had been indicated that the target population was students in 
grades seven, eight, and nine, he mentioned principals in both jtinior 
high and R-8 schools in the city. SEA staff then mailed course-related 
information to these principals and phoned and visited them to follow up. 
This school *s principal was one ^o expressed interest in hearing more 
about SEA. 

The school . The school is located in a large urban area in a neigh- 
borhood public junior high school for seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. 
The enrollment during the 1976-77 school year was approximately 1,450, 
with about 380 students being in the ninth grade. 

Almost all the students are Black; a few have Spanish surnames. 
The principal said that man;' of the families are on welfare, with most 
others being blue-collar workers. The school qualifies for Title I 
Program monies and the large majority of students are on the federally 




funded school lunch program. However, the turnover rate is low at the 
school; most students go there through all three grades. 

There is a problem with fighting at the school, though the princi- 
pal said that it is not a major preoccupation. However, adult males with 
serious demeanors do monitor the halls; and though the principal was un- 
certain about the exact frequency of stispensions , the teacher said the 
suspensions for fighting were used quite often. 

The teacher . The teacher is one of four teaching in a special pro- 
gram set up for no more than 40 eighth- and 40 ninth-grade students who 
were either not easily managed in the normal classrooms or otherwise 
cotild not cope with normal classroom pace and relations. The principal 
believed that this special program would be the only place to fit SEA in 
her school at that time of the school year (i.e., in January). . 

The teacher is a Black man, who has taught junior high school stu- 
dents for 17 years, all of which have been spent at this school. He 
taught all the basic subjects — English, mathematics, social studies, 
and science ~ to the ninth grade students in the special attention 
classes. He had also taughr three years in the army. He characterized 
his teaching style as "active, very much involved with the students." 
On the teaching style scales presented in Appendix 1, he rated himself 
as (1) much more structured than spontaneous, (2) slightly more indivi- 
dxial- than class-oriented, and (3) slightly more process- than outcome- 
oriented . 

The class. This class of 18 students was chosen from the 35 ninth 
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graders in the school *s special attention program, as being the ones 
most likely to be present in class often enough to be sufficiently ex- 
posed to the course. All students were Black; seven were girls and 11 
were boys. The average score on the SCAT Series II, Verbal part was 
13.0 with a standard deviation of 6.31. The class average was extremely 
far below the national average, being at the fourth percentile for indi- 
vidual ninth graders. 
Implement at ion 

The implementation topics refer to various aspects of how the course 
was administered by the teacher. The major topic here is the extent to 
which the course was presented in the way intended by the course devel- 
oper. Other implementation topics are also included because each re- 
veals a feature of the students' contacts with SEA. 

Presentation consgruence . The teacher presented the SEA lessons in 
a wa-*' that departed considerably from the developer's intents as described 
in the SEA Teacher's M an u a l . Approximately one-half of the course 
was changed and presented in a way not congruent with the developer's 
intents. 

Presentation of Unit II lessons was extensively modified irostly by 
the teacher's introduction of his own case studies without the strategy 
r elatedness provided in the Manual. The teacher developed the new case 
studies in order to provide characters and situations more realistic to 
his group of students. Making the content more relevant to his students 
was also the reason for a distorting modification of a Unit I lesson. 
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In Unit III there was an omissic ^ of the critical point of a les- 
son, possibly due to t±me pressure and /or belief that the point was too 
difficult for his students. 

Although the teacher presented the course information in Unit IV, 
the students did not apply this information to their own use of the stra- 
tegy and the teacher did not pressure them to do so. This circtimstance 
developed after the teacher, not realizing there was a fourth SEA unit, 
told students that the third xmit was the last. 

Presentation time . The SEA course was started in mid-February and 
continued through June 1 in this school. Thirty^eight class sessions 
were used to present the 38 SEA lessons. The course was presented three 
days per week, usually in the morning. With the exception of spring 
break which lasted for one week and occurred between Lessons 10 and 11 in 
Unit II, there were no extended interruptions of the lessons. 

From the teacher's reports the average lesson lasted 44 minutes, 
with the shortest lasting 35 minutes and the longest lasting 65 minutes. 
There were many comments throughout the course by the teacher to the ef- 
fect that the time recommendations for lessons would have made the pre- 
sentations too rapid for the type of students he had in this class. He 
chose to use a couple of 45 minute periods and one 50 minute period each 
week for his presentation of the SEA lessons. 

Fit within the teacher's program . How did the teacher relate SEA 
to other subjects he or she taught? The teacher teaches all the basic 
subjects — English, math, social studies, and science — to the special 
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attention program students who were in the SLA class* Although he took 
time for SEA from the social studies and English parts of the program, 
he taught SEA as a separate course, not attempting to integrate, it with 
any of the other subjects. As mentioned below, the teacher included SEA 
grades in figuring the grades for the Work Habits section of the report 
card. 

Student accountability procedures . What procedures were used by 
the teacher to hold students accountable for their SEA studies? The teach- 
er used test performances ("especially the first two") and classroom 
participation as bases for grading the students. The teacher said that 
he told tne students that he voi^ld be izsing these grades to determine 
partially how to grade them on the Work Habits section of the report 
card. He believed that the students were concerned about their grades 
from SEA and took the SEA tests very seriously. 

The teacher reported that the students viewed SEA as a "test" be- 
cause of the worksheets, tape, and kind of .controlled discipline which 
forced them to be qtuLet. The teacher said that this attitude prevailed 
for the duration of the course and that each time the students took a 
unit test this attitude was reinforced. 

Student absences . The teacher's record indicates, that on the aver- 
age 33 percent of the students were absent from SEA lesson presentations. 
During Unit I the rate was 36 percent absent. For Unit II it dropped to 
29 percent. Then it was 32 percent in Unit III,, and 34 percent in 
Unit IV. The SEA field coordinator's record of attendance differs from 
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the teacher's, indicating that the teacher may be somewhat conservative; 
the difference is three percent, making the average absences 36 percent 
for the total course. 

To provide for a review of missed lessons, the teacher said he re- 
peated lessons on one day each week, during Unit I. However, he discon- 
tinued these thereafter, becaxise he found that one- third to one-half of 
the students were either missing class to avoid Unit II of SEA or using 
Unit II SEA lessons as a reason for missing class sessions. Thus, he 
believed that the repeated lessons would be avoided also. 
Acceptability 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the course was- 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received by the teacher and by the students. 

Adequacy of the Teacher's Manual . The teacher thought the manual 
was very good, being one of the best he'd seen in all his years of teach- 
ing. He said that it was easy for him to use and was quite complete, 
with straightforward directions that allowed him the opportunity to 
translate the SEA material into the students' experience. 

Reasonableness of preparation time and resource requirements . The 
teacher did not report any instances in which the preparation time and 
resource requirements for SEA were not within reasonable boxmds. 

Instructional quality . Did the teacher believe that the SEA les- 
sons provided good, or at least problem-free instruction? The teacher 
actually rated about two percent of the lesson part as "especially good," 
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and almost all the rest as having "no problems." However, upon consider- 
ing all comments made by the teacher about the lessons, 15 percent of 
the teacher's ratings of no problems were revised • Specifically, when 
the teacher commented elsewhere about problems of a given lesson part, 
the rating was changed from "no problem" to whatever type problem was re- 
ferred to. After these revisions were made, the average was 80 percent 
problem-free and 2 percent especially good. Another qualification to 
these figures is that the teacher claimed and the SEA field coordinator 
reported very little i^olvement of the students in Unit TV's eight les- 
lessons (as discussed later in the Student interest subsection) , so that 
the percentages given above include ratings only for 30 SEA lessons through 
Unit Finally, as discussed in the presentation congruence subsec- 

tion of this Case U9 report, there were marked modifications from the con- 
tent of the lessons, so that the teacher's judgments of problems might 
have been increased had he been rating the SEA lessons without the modi- 
fications he made in them. 

The teacher felt that Unit I was interesting because of the variety 
of activities that evoked students' interest. The filmstrips were par- 
ticularly involving. However, in subsequent units5 he believed he had to 
relate the course content more directly to the students' lives because 
what was presented was viewed as too White, middle-class, and, in general, 
irrelevant to nis students. The teacher recommended that the course pro- 
vide characters with whom the students could identify and who would be 
utilized throughout the course. 
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The teacher believed that the delay in introducing the rple of the 
strategy in relationship to other SEA. content until late in Unit I also 
confused the students. He thought the strategy should be introduced much 
earlier and more time be spent on definition and elabo,:ation of important 
strategy-related terms. 

Finally, as mentioned previously, the teacher was concerned that us- 
ually the time allowed in the taped presentation for students to think 
and do the exercises was insufficient. 

Appeal of presentation mode . What were the teacher's and students* 
evaluations of the axidio -ape and visual features of the lesson presenta- 
tions? The teacher said he liked having the taped lessons. When the 
mantial provided for an option in using the tape, the teacher used the 
taped lesson in 93 percent of the options. One reason he gave for the 
value of the tape was that he did not have to remember the amount of de- 
tail tc present the lesson by himself. Also, he was able to give more 
individual student attention; he thought he might use the tape less if 
his class were brighter and not in as much need of individual help. 

The students complained that there was not enough time to follow 
directions given on the tape; consequently the teacher had to tura the 
tape on and off in order to allow for the additional time for students 
to complete the tasks presented. 

The teacher believed that the second narrator talked too fast and 
seemed to be automatically reading from the script. The first narrator 
was all right, speaking at an appropriate rate and directly to the stu- 
dents, with the right intonation. 
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The teacher could not form an opinion about the value of the chil- 
dren's voices 9 used for modeling purposes » because -the content of what 
they said was so foreign to his students that it was rejected. 

Although at first the students laughed at the unisic, the teacher 
thought thz^t later it became a symbol of their special status. In fact, 
they would stop talking and attend to the instruction as soon as he 
turned on the tape and the music began. 

The teabher commented many times during the presentation of SEA 
t!:at he was disappointed SEA did not make more use of the filmstrips and 
cartoon type illustrations • He reported that the students became psortic- 
ularly involved in class discussions after a filmstrip had been viewed; 
he reported that a filmatrip used late in Unit IV dramatically changed the 
classroom atmosphere from neutral and apathetic to positive and involved. 

Classroom management problems caused by SEA . The only classroom 
management problems reported by the teacher occurred in Unit 11. First, 
none of the students wanted to be the recorder during group discussions. 
This reluctance to record seems to be another manifestation of these stu- 
dents* distaste for writing, as reported by the teacher. As a manage- 



ment problem, the disiruption caused seems to be limited to about 20 per- 
cent of one lesson. 

DdLfficTilty . To what extent were the SEA tasks and objectives at a 
level of difficulty appropriate for the students in general and for stu- 
dents of different verbal abilities? From the beginning of the course, 
:the teacher viewed various cou^onents as too difficiilt for his students. 
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Fourteen percent of the lesson parts were considered to be too difficxilt* 
He felt that the t -^rminology and multiplicity of concepts in single les- 
sons were more appropriate for middle-class, white suburbanites than for 
urban poor non-white youth. For example, to these students references 
to a case involved going to court, not as used in Unit II as a presenta- 
tion of a character's value problem activities. Also, the teacher be- 
lieved thr his students were lot generally able to imagine the "abstract" 
situations used in SEA. And, even more directly related to SEA objec- 
tives, he believed that the students never were able to relate the stra- 
tegy to the content presented. 

The teacher felt that the pace of instruction on the tape was too 
rapid, further complicating matters for what he described as "emotion- 
ally disturbed under achievers." In addition, the teacher believed that 
the writing load in SEA was difficult for his students to handle; he 
stated they can discuss topics orally very well but encounter dif f ictilty 
in translating these thoughts to paper. When asked if he would be in- 
terested in teaching SEA again, the teacher indicated that he woiild, es- 
pecially vi h an "academic" class. 

On the questionnaire given at the end of the course, most of the 
students believed SEA was either hard or about right in dif f ictilty, 
while saying it was either about the same or harder than other courses. 
The-'r perceptions of absolute difficulty were not related to their ver- 
bal ability scores, obtained prior to the SEA experience. And though 
performance on the objectives-referenced measures were not significantly 
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related to verbal ability scores, the correlations between these scores 
were iDoderate, as reported later in the subsection on achievement of ob- 
jectives in this Case U9 report* 

TTflTTnlessness • In response to a question concerning any hurt or up- 
set caused by SEA., no student mentioned anything relatable to invasion 
of privacy or being offended. However, 24 percent of the students men- 
tioned missing their regular classes and six percent (one student) said 
that SEA. was **too complicated.** In sxxmmary, the main harm perceived by 
the students was missing their regular classes. 

In addition, the teacher felt that teaching the students not to 
cheat as he perceived was presented by example in two SEA lessons, was 
unfair. He felt this was unfair because not cheating is foreign to 
these particular students' lifestyles. 

Student interest . Did students indicate they were involved and in- 
terested in SEA? From the beginning of the course, the students did not 
know qxiite how to respond. They were leery about participating, not 
trusting the White evaluator and not knowing what the information he was 
collecting was to be used for. From about the middle of Unit I the stu- 
dents expressed the opinion that the SEA program in total was a "test." 
The teacher felt this was due to SEA*s controlled format which forced 
them to be quiet, as well as the tests and worksheets used. This im- 
pression lasted for the duration of the course. 

At times, especially when they didn't understand the concepts, the 
students became restless, talking among themselves, drawing pictures. 
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and in general, not paying attention. On the other hand, at other times 
the students became particularly involved with the course. These latter 
times occurred dxiring the viewing of filmstrips and discussions which in- 
volved incidents from th^ir daily experiences, such as fighting or steal- 
ing. However, the teacher believed that in general the students did not 
view the strategy or program content as something they could apply to 
their problems. 

It was the teacher's impression that in general the students were 
involved in Unit I. However, tl.T strongly rejected Unit II,- probably 
because the situations and actions presented were silly and/or foreign 
to them. He thought that the personal application in Unit III was pretty 
much lost on his students because they would not present anything about 
their personal lives that migiht be seen or heard by others.. And Unit IV 
was never accepted, because the students were ready to stop SEA after 
Unit III. They felt the teacher lied to them because he himself had not 
realized there were four units, and had told them that Unit III was the 
last one. Therefore during this unit the students lust bided their time, 
listening but not becoming involved in the activities presented. 

However, on, the End-of-Coxirse Questionnaire 69 percent of the stu- 
dents said they were glad they had the SEA coxirse. The main reasons 
given were that they learned something new (30%) and that they learned 
sometliing that was useful (19%). Of those >Ac said they weren't glad, 
all except one indicated that SEA was boring. The apparent contrast of 
these students' reports and those of the teacher and the SEA field 
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coordinator may diminish if one interprets the students repors to be prim- 
arily a function of their pride in having the special status afforded by 
SEA study participation (as described later in the Other effects sub- 
section) rather than enjoyment of SEA itself • 
Effectiveness 

The study of the effectiveness of SEA on the students included in- 
vestigations of the achievement of the explicit SEA objectives and the 
effects on genial moral and value characteristics. In addition , a 
variety of other outcomes was recorded and is presented under the title 
of "Other effects" in the following pages ♦ 

Achievement of objectives ♦ Students* performances on each of the 
first three objectives-referenced unit tests increased significantly 
from before to after their respective units of SEA instruction. For the 
fourth unit test, the increase was marginally significant. Unit pre- 
and posttest averages are presented in Table 15 as percents of the maxi- 
mum possible scores. 

TABLE 15 

Case U9*s Unit Pre- and Posttest Averages as Percents of the 
Maximum Possible Scores on Those Tests 

Unit 

Test I II III IV 

Pretest 8 6 2 9 

Posttest 20 8 34 16 
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For all four units the posttest scores were dramatically below the 
maxlimm score possible. As may be seen in the bottom line in Table 15, 
the posttest averages ranged from 8 percent of the possible points in 
Unit II to 34 percent of the possible points in Unit III. Across all 
fotrr tests the average obtained was about one-fifth of the possible 
points. 

At the end of the program when students were asked to describe the 
SEA strategy completely from memory, 44 percent listed so few aspects 
that they were judged to have less than a bare minimxjm of knowledge of 
the strategy. An additional 25 percent were judged to be at a level of 
basic knowledge only — just strategy step labels recalled, with few if 
any aspects of what to do to carry out the strategy step labels. Nine- 
teen percent more listed up to one half of the what-to-do aspects of the 
strategy, and the remaining 12 percent listed from one-half to all the 
what-to-do aspects. Thus, using this task as an index, a majority of 
the students had at least a rudimentary knowledge of the strategy, but 
only 12 percent knew at least a majority of the strategy activities. 

Correlations between performance on each of three of the five mea- 
sures mentioned above and the students* verbal abilities, which were .as- 
sessed prior to the SEA experience, were in the upper •40*s and lower 
.50's, but were only marginally significant (p < .10) due to the small 
ntnnber of students involved. The correlations of the other two sets of 
test scores — for Unit I and II — with the verbal ability test scores 
were much lower and did not approach statistical significance at any 
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respected level* In summary, there Is some evidence for a relation In 
this class between objectives achievement and verbal ability, though the 
evidence Is not. strong and does net Include all SEA objectives. 

Also at the end of the program the* students were asked about their 
use of the SEA strategy. Considering their reports of past use and antic- 
ipated futiire use, as well as their levels of knowledge on the above 
discussed strategy recall' question. It Is estimated that about one-fourth 
of the class was sufficiently experienced, positive about future use, 
and knowledgeable to put at least some aspects of the strategy into fu- 
ture use. 

Two aspects of this . class directly affected their achievement of SEA 
objectives as measured. The first is the high absentee rate. Absences 
from SEA lesson presentations were especially critical after Unit I, be- 
cause the teacher had no makeup or added help procedures. The second as- 
pect was brought up with SEA staff by the teacher several times. He was 
concerned that the students woxild not be able to reveal fully their knowl- 
edge in their written answers on the test. The tests were more dlssimi- 
lar from SEA lessons for this class than for other SEA classes, beca^lse 
this class* teacher had classroom discussions at many points where writ- 
ten exercises were called for by the SEA Teacher *s Manual. The extent 
to which these two added considerations adversely affected achievement 
of SEA objectives is diffictilt to estimate. However, both imply that 
the findings presented in the preceding paragraphs are probably a con- 
servative estimate of the achievement to be expected under Improved 
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conditions, including a makeup procedure and more use of the intended 
written exercises during lesson presentations. 

General effects . There was no comparison class of students for 
Case U9. Therefore, all analyses conducted were solely for changes from 
before to after the SEA program experience. 

None of the three multivariate analyses revealed significant changes. 
In addition, the ntmiber of students involved in each test was no greater 
than one-third of the class, due to both the students' difficulties in 
responding completely to the measures and the high rate of absentees. 
And, though more students' scores were included in most of the univariate 
analyses, results with those measures, too, were not statistically signif- 
icant « 

Other effects of SEA> The teacher believed that the students de- 
veloped over the school year and SEA probably contributed to that devel- 
opment. This was evidenced on various occasions by students sticking by 
their own opinions even when the class was against them and by the stu- 
dents examining their usual loyalty to the underdog, if that person 
had committed a murder. In addition, even though the teacher felt that 
teaching students not to cheat was unfair, because of the differences in 
their life styles, SEA started the students thinking that cheating as a 
way of life is not good. The teacher also said that the students dis- 
cussed concepts such as fair more freely after examining their experience 
in an unequal treatment exercise in one lesson. 

The teacher thought most of the students derived a^pride^from-being 
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in the SEA course » since they were the only ones in their school involved. 
When they received their SEA certificates » they asked the teacher why he 
hadn*t presented them at the school-wide^ graduation ceremonies. One stu- 
dent who was absent when the certificates were awarded and who had made 
several negative comments about SEA earlier in the year made a special 
trip to school to pick hers up. 

Also 9 when asked in the final interview what were ^^particularly 
pleasing features** of SEA, the teacher said that the most pleasing fea- 
ture was the degree of participation in and concentration on SEA noc evi- 
denced in the other courses • He said it was gratifying to see the intel- 
lectually slow and generally rejected students try to learn. 

The students* reaction to the course was measured on the End-of- 
Coxjrse Questionnaire by whether they listed SEA content-related topics 
as being useftil and how they compared the usefulness of SEA with that of 
their other courses. Eighty-eight percent of the students listed at 
least one such SEA content-related topic as being usefxil. The categories 
of those topics mentioned by more than 20 percent of the students were 
(1) use of the SEA strategy, (2) think before acting about consequences 
on oneself and others, and (3) respect for other persons. In comparing 
the useftilness of SEA with that of their other courses, 62 percent said 
SEA was more useful, 31 percent sciid it was about the same and 6 percent 
said SEA was less useful. 

Sirmma-ry and ConclusioUS 

Case U9 posed a challenge for SEA. In an inner-city type school 
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with much interpersonal conflict and fighting, the class Involved In SEA 
was a special one for students who were more difficult to manage than the 
regular students. Also* the tested verbal ability of the students In U9 
was extremely low*. 

Perhaps closely related to these features of the setting Is the fact 
the teacher presented SEA In a way that departed considerably from the 
developer *s intents* His comments on most of the modifications indicate 
that the changes were meant to make SEA Toore realistic, interesting, and 
intellectually available to his particular students. While his modifi- 
cations may have made his own and his students* evaluations of SEA more 
positive than if the changes were not made, the changes also resulted in 
considerable departure from the SEA objectives* Thus, Case U9 did not 
pose a good test of SEA. 

The sttKly of Case U9 does, however, indicate several possible major 
limitations to the appropriate target population for the version of SEA 
studied. First, a significant proportion of SEA may have been concept- 
ually beyond these ^tTidents. Secondly, the example situations and char- 
acters were often considered foreign to the experiences of the students* 
And, finally, regarding the sequenced lesson aspect of SEA, the high 
rate of absences would result in a heavy load on the teachers who try to 
arrange for makeup work. 

While the teacher's judgment of the program vas heavily influenced 
by his view of its Inappropr lateness for the special class students in 
Case U9, he saw some positive aspects of SEA itself, including the best 
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teacher's inaTiiial heM ever seen. He said he would especially like to 
teach SEA to one of the "academic" classes in his school* 

The students* responses to SEA were mixed, and probably were more 
functions of being in a study than of SEA itself. On the one hand, many 
students were suspicious and referred to all aspects of SEA as a "test," 
perhaps because of the controlled pacing of activities and use of work- 
sheets, in addition to the general measiires and unit tests used and the 
knowledge that they were involved in a study. On the other hand, there 
were several indications that many were proud of the special status they 
believed was attached to having been chosen to participate in the study. 
Some very positive aspects of the students* responses to SEA itself were 
their interest in the filmstrips and their greater de^^ree of effort in 
SEA than in their other courses. 

One aspect of the greater degree of effort that the teacher reported 
was that the students did take the SEA unit tests seriously. And, with 
the exception of the last unit test, the students did exhibit definite 
improvement in objectives-referenced performance from before to after 
relevant SEA instruction. However, for the many reasons presented above 
and perhaps others, the students* level of objectives achievement was 
never very high, averaging about 20 percent per student across the tests. 
With regard to the general -neasures, there were insufficient numbers of 
students taking both pre- and posttests to generalize about the whole 
class. However, none of the statistical tests conducted revealed signif- 
icant changes. 




In conclusion, becaiise of the considerable departure from the de- 
veloper's intents, the SEA implementation in Case U9 did not allow for a 
clear test of either SEA*s effectiveness in objectives attainment or the 
acceptabdLllty of SEA to the students. On the other hand, the departures 
in SEA implementation occurred because the teacher judged considerable 
SEA content and activities to be in n^ed of modification to make it more 
intellectually available to his class of special students and more con* 
gruent to their lifestyles. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



This section of the hands-off pilot study report is devoted to an 
overview of results from all of the previously reported case studies* 
The section is organized by the same topical headings utilized in each 
case study report. The topics are directly related to the focal ques- 
tions posed in Table 1 of the Purpose subsection of the Introduction to 
this report 9 and are in the same sequence as the focal questions were 
presented in Table 1* Thus, this summary should be seen as presenting 
an oveirview of the answers from each of the case studies to the focal 
questions of the hands-off pilot study. 

The summary is not an averaging or reduction of findings across 
cases* That type of summary is not congruent with the ptirposes of the 
hands-off pilot study of SEA, for which the case study orientation was 
adopted. There was an intent to be sensitive to the variations among 
SEA users, and, therefore, the summaries here contain a presentation of 
any variations revealed. 

In addition to a presentation of the variations in findings among 
cases, there are discussions of the possible reasons for those variations. 
Of course, with the limitations posed in making interpretations based on 
very small sample sizes, these interpretations must be viewed as tenta- 
tive rather than solidly supported. 

Finally, at some points there were methodological shortenings in 
the study that prevented obtaining a clear answer to the focal question 
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posed. In these instances, the summary shall include discussion of these 

shortenings. 

Implement at ion 

The implementation topcis refer to various aspects of how the course 
was administered by the teachers. The major topic here is the extent to 
which the course was presented in the way intended by the SEA developer. 
Other implementation topics are also included becaixse each reveals a 
feature of the students* contacts with SEA. 

Presentation congruence . In all except two classes, departures 
from lesson presentations as described in the SEA Teacher's Manual and 
intended by the SEA developer were only slight. In one of these two 
classes, U7-B, the teacher's departures were (a) several omissions, 
possibly due to oversight, and (b) allowing students to develop their 
own drams for Unit II, without having the dramas relate to the SEA 
strategy. In the other class, U9, the departures were similar to (b) 
above in that examples, including the dramas, were changed by the teacher 
to make them more relevant to the students' lives, but in the process 
the relation to basic SEA objectives was lost. 

U7-B and U9 are similar to one another and different from the other 
classes studied by virtue of having many students of very low verbal 
abilities. Both classes had a special status in the eyes of their 
teachers as being in need of special educational efforts. One device 
that both teachers seemed to use to provide instruction to these classes 
was to allow the students to relate their studies to their lives. 
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Perhaps becatise it was the teachers' first experience with SEA, they ne- 
glected to clarify the relation of the modified examples, etc., to SEA 
object ives. 

Therefore, in this sample, divergence from the SEA developer's in- 
tents seems to have been primarily a function of special treatment deemed 
necessary for stxidents with very low verbal abilities. (The topic of 
verbal capabilities and learning in SEA shall be discussed further in the 
later subsection on Difficulty.) For all other classes, SEA lessons pre- 
sentations seemed to have been very close to what the SEA developer had 
intended, and contributed to good tests of the acceptability and .ef fect- 
iveress of SEA in those classes. 

Presentation i-fme . Presentation of SEA lessons usually involved 
more than the 30 minute time period the lessons were designed for. How- 
ever, there was no case in which class periods were less than 45 minutes, 
so that teachers may have not felt pressured to present the lessons as 
rapidly as they might have been able to present them. Nonetheless, when 
teachers were limited by 45 minute periods in U7 and U9, they did indi- 
cate difficulty in finishing some of the lessons completely within the 
time available. In general, sufficient time was available to present 
SEA in a way that allowed for good tests of SEA. 

Fit within the teacher's program . In every case SEA was taught as 
a separate course, without integration into the subject matter (s) regu- 
larly taught by the teacher • However, the teachers in S8 and S9 indi- 
cated that they believed the course could be integrated into what they 
taught, respectively, in religion and English, if they had sufficient 
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time to prepare. The other teachers did not indicate any dissatisfaction 
with teaching it as a separate course. Also related to SEA's fit is the 
S7 teacher's comment that allowing as large a course as SEA to be taught 
as a separate course did involve cutting some time away from other basic 
school subjects. 

Student accountability . While all teachers taught SEA as a separate 
course, they usually included any grades they gave for SEA as a part of 
that given for the subject matter they were regularly assigned to teach. 
One exception was in U9, in which the teacher graded students' SEA work 
in the ''Wb«fc Habits" section of the report card. 

In generfLL, students in every class seemed to take the SEA tests at 
least as seriously as they took other tests, whether or not the teacher 
indicated that the test would be graded. 

Absences . Absentees varied from an average of less than 1 percent 
of the sttidents absent per class session (in S8) to an average of at 
least 36 percent (in U9). Only in U8, in which the rate was about 11 
percent for the last three SEA units, was there a regular and complete 
makeup opportunity for students who had been absent. In U9, with the 
highest absentee rate, there was a makeup class once a week for the first 
tinit, but the teacher did not continue these because he believed that 
sttidents were purposefully missing SEA classes. In all cases there was 
at least ixidividtial help given when a student absent from a previous 
lesson would indicate he/she needed help. 
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Acceptability 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the course was 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received, by the teachier and by the students. 

The SEA Teacher *s Manual s All teachers thought the manual was ade- 
qiiate. The majority praised it as complete, well-organized, and cleat* 
The teacher in U9 said it was the best he'd ever seen in his long years 
of teaching. However, two of the teachers (in U7 and S9) had difficulty 
in finding all that was needed for a given lesson. 

Reasonableness of preparation time and resource requirements . Al- 
though audio tapes and filmstrips required equipment, no teacher commented 
that resource requirements posed a problem. Only the teacher in 89 be- 
lieved that preparation time required was unreasonably long for more than 
one lesson; he made that comment for five of the groxip work lessons in 
Unit II. 

Instructional quality . All teachers judged most of the parts of 
SEA as providing at least problem-free instruction. Fxirthermore, the 
teacher in 88 judged almost half of the lessons as being "especially 
good," and the teacher in U8 gave that rating to 72 percent of the les- 
sons. The teachers very often used their perception of the students* 
reactions to the lesson components as their major basis for rating the 
Instructional quality of SEA, and the teachers' ratings of SEA's in- 
structional qxiality tend to t?» related to Incidents of student interest, 
discussed later in this section. While using such a basis for his 
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ratings , tfa^ €§a6h§f ia §? weafe beyond student reactions to emphasize 
his appreciation for the "logical, thorough development" of content in 
the course. Though not as emphatic, the teachers in U8 and S9 also com- 
mented positively on the design of SEA instruction. 

Appeal of presentation mode . There was a general consensus that 
the audio tape presentation of lessons was helpfxil, and even efficient, 
in presenting the content of the lessons. Furthermore, when there was 
an option for the teachers to use the taped lesson presentation or con- 
duct the lesson themselves , four of the sdLx teachers opted for the tape 
over nine times out of ten. However, there was some negative comment 
about the naxxators in all cases except U8, in which extended taped in- 
struction had been used before. The only other class in which the tisacher 
had used audio tapes for extensive instructional purposes was U9, and 
the teacher in U9 said that the content of the SEA tapes was so foreign 
to the students, he could not comment on their reaction to the tape as a 
mode. 

Classroom management problems caused by SEA . Only U7 and S9 ex- 
perienced any classroom management problems arising from SEA activities* 
In 117 the dissemination of student folders posed a problem, with the 
folders for the two classes always becoming inteannixed. In S9 the clus- 
tering of students for group work in Unit II was taken by these students 
as rn opportmity to engage in many non-SEA related discussions. 

Difficulty . From the teachers' and SEA field coordinators' reports, 
SEA seiemed to be generally at an appropriate difficxilty level for all 
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classes except U7-B and U9. This observed difficulty for these particu- 
lar students may have arisen from their relatively lower level of verbal 
ability and/or from their relatively higher rate of absences from SEA 
lesson presentations. The suggestion that lower verbal ability contrib- 
utes to difficulty students have with SEA is supported further by the 
fact that the SCAT verbal ability scores very often were correlated posi- 
tively with performance on objectives-referenced unit tests. 

On the End-of-Course Questionnaire, the majority of students in most 
of the classes — incltiding those in U7-b and U9 — said they thought 
SEA was about right in difficuTty. Only in Case S9 did most of the stir- 
dents report that SEA was too difficult. 

TTaymi essness . In every class except U7-A and U9, invasion of pri- 
vacy by SEA was an expressed concern of from one to four students. In 
most cases 9 the reference was not clear. For example, "People should 
mind their own business" may have referred to the fact that student work 
and measures were collected (even though code ninnbers, not names were 
used). Also, "I don't like sharing ay values" possibly related to the 
above mentioned coH^^iction of written work or an embarrassment over some- 
thing said during a class exercise (even though the m a n ual and tmpe con- 
tain a warning when something personal might come up to be shaned in 
class) . 

All teachers considered all except at most 1 percent of SEA instruc- 
tion harmless. The teachers in U7 and U8 were concerned that an unequal 
treatment activity in Unit I may have upset some of their students. In 
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U9, the teacher was concerned that the suggestion that cheating is wrong 
might be so foreign to his students* everyday lives as to be harmful to 
them. 

Student interest . There was considerable variation among cases in 
the interest involvement of students. Indeed, there were in some cases 
differences in interest at different points in the course. Students in 
Cases S8 and U8 maintained a rather high level of interest and partici- 
pation throughout the course. On the other hand, students in Cases S7 
and S9 became increasingly negative as the SEA presentations continued. 
On a different dimension students in Case U9 seemed glad to have been 
singled out to be in the study, though they were suspicious and with- 
drawn during most SEA lessons. In Case U7, about half the students in 
each of the two classes were observed to participate in SEA and said 
that they were glad to have been involved in SEA, while the other half 
of the students did not participate and were not glad to have studied 
SEA. 

Effectiveness 

The study of the effectiveness of SEA on the students included in- 
vestigations of the achievement of the explicit SEA objectives, the ef- 
fects on general moral and value characteristics, and the value of the 
course as perceived by the students. 

Achievement of objectives . There was definite improvement in ob- 
jectives-referenced test performances in all six classes in which the 
instruction was congruent with the SEA developer •s intents. 
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In these classes the average level of attainment on these measures varied, 
however, from a high of 73 percent of objectives-referenced xmit test 
items correct in S8 to a low of 33 percent in U7-A. The level of achieve- 
ment was often related to verbal ability scores, with highest average 
verbal ability classes doing better than lower average verbal ability 
classes and with students of higher verbal ability generally doing better 
than their classmates with lower verbal ability. 

The major objectives of knowledge and use of the SEA strategy were 
attained or at least approached by most students in some cases, but were 
exhibited by only a few students in other cases. First, a fxmctional 
knowledge of the strategy (which included uncued memory of the strategy 
step labels and over one half of the fxmctions involved in each step) 
was manifest by almost everyone in classes S7 and S8, by over half the 
studeats in classes U7-A and U8, and by only 18 percent of the students 
in class S9. In the remaining classes, U7-B and U9, in which the 
instruction departed significantly from the developer's intents, the 
percentis of students demonstrating a functional knowledge were 12 and 0, 
respectively. Performances on the measure of strategy knowledge were 
usually related to verbal ability test scores. 

With regard to probable future use of the strategy, the percent of 
students who knew at least some of the strategy fimctions, had tried 
some part of the strategy outside class, and thought they would use the 
strategy in the future for at least some of their value problems ranged 
from a high of 67 percent in Case S8 to a low of 0 percent in class U7-B. 
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The percentages for other classes were between 10 and 33 percent. 

General effects . Of the four cases for which there were comparison 
groups, two resulted in statistically significant differential changes. 
Students in U8 changed more than their schoolmates in the test-only com- 
parison class on measures in the other persons and reflectivity com- 
ponents of SEA. The changes in the measures that most influenced the U8 
findings were all in the direction of proposed SEA Influence. Specifi- 
cally, students were indicating greater ethical sensitivity, less manip- 
ulati^^e orientations toward others, and greater breadth of consideration 
of others. In the other case of significant differential change. Case 
S9 students exhibited greater breadth of consideration of others, but 
there was less self-description as being reflective and fewer pro social 
value terms being high in their ranking of values. The studies of Cases 
S7 and S8 and their respective comparison groups revealed no statistically 
significant differences in the changes of general measures scores. 

Of the two remaining cases, U9 results for general effects are not 
reported because so few persons completed the measures. In the other 
case, U7, general effects were studied by comparing before-SEA scores 
with after-SEA scores. One measure exhibited significant change in U7; 
after SEA the students placed more prosoclal value terms among the top 
three values in their value rankings. 

The results with the general measures bear no relation to results 
on any indices of student interest, or achievement of SEA objectives. 
Neither are they related to other aspects of teacher or student accep- 
tance of SEA or to SEA Implementation. Therefore, there is no ready 
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interpretation of why the general meastires exhibited the pattern of 
change described in the two preceding paragraphs. 

However, the only borderline adequacy of the measures in terms of 
reliability, as was noted in the Methods section of this report, must be 
considered in making an interpretation of the general measures findings. 
If the measures, being used as they were in the present study, had a 
large measurement error component, then they would be less sensitive to 
any treatment effects, and there would be fewer significant differences, 
with less consistency in which measures wotild reveal significant differ- 
ences. The preceding methodological interpretation of the general ef- 
fects findings is not offered to suggest that SEA would have the general 
effects measured if measures had been more reliable. Instead, it is 
offered to propose that the general effects were not assessed well in 
the present study. 

Perceived value of SEA . This topic of students' perception of the 
value of SEA was regularly included in the case studies in the Other 
effects subsection. Only this aspect of other effects is reported here 
because it is the only aspect related to the set of focal questions pre- 
sented in the Purpose subsection of the Introduction to this report. 

In two cases, S8 and U9, the majority of the students said that SEA 
was more useful than their other courses; very few students in these 
claries said SEA was less useful. At the other extreme, in S7 and S9, 
the majority of students said SEA was less useful, and very few said it 
was more useful. In the remaining two cases, U7 and U8, either the class 
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divided its answers almost eqxially among the more, same, or less useful 
categories, or a majority said SEA had about the same usefulness as other 
courses • 
Conclusion 

The case studies of the hands-off pilot study of SEA were conducted 
to provide answers to the focal questions that were posed in Table 1 of 
the Introduction to this report. The variety of answerjs from each of the 
six cases in the study has been presented in the individual case study 
reports that are the third through eighth sections of this report. The 
answers from each case have been abbreviated and perceived in juxtaposi- 
tion to one another in this final section of this volume of the report. 
The answers have indicated that revision in the version of SEA tested 
during the 1976-77 school year probably woxild improve SEA*s acceptability 
and effectiveness for a wider variety of school settings. The background 
for, and nature of those revisions are presented in Volinne II of this 
report. 
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APPENDIX 1 



SEA TEACHER AND STUDENT 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION FORM 



Teacher 



Date 



School 

SEA Teacher and Student Background Information 

1. a. How many years have you been employed as a teacher of 7th, 8th 

or 9th grade students? 
b. How many years teaching at other levels? (Please specify level). 

2. How many years have you taught in your present school or with most of 
your present colleagues? 

3. How would you characterize your own teaching style? 

4. Within the constraints of the three following scales, please check (v/) 
on the line where you would place your own teaching style* 

Scale 1: Structured \ I t \ I Spontaneous 

Scale 2: Individual-oriented 111! I Class-oriented 
Scale 3: Process-oriented \ I \ I \ Outcome-oriented 

5. Please check the one of the following that most closely characterizes 

your own racial-cultural background* 

Black American Oriental . 

White American Spanish-speaking 

Other, please specify: 

6. Using the above racial-cultural background categories, please indicate 
on the reverse side of this sheet the background of the students in 
the class (es) in %diich you shall be presenting SEA. 
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TEACHER'S LESSON REPORT FORM 
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SEA TEACHER REPORT ON UNIT , LESSON 



resentation date: 



Time Began: 



Time Ended: 



Fher class sessions used (Give date(s) and time(s)): 
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LESSON PARTS: 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Elaboration of the above, as appropriate: 



(Go to reverse side of sheet) 



checkpoints and codes for evaluation of some or al l of each lesson part: 

G Was especially Good 

N No problems 

D Too difficult for the class 

E So Easy as to be trivial for the class 

H Had Harmful effects on one or more of the students 

M Caused a classroom Management problem 

0 Was disrupted by events Outside the presentation 

F Did not Rt satisfactorily with school goals or attitudes 

1 The Teacher^s Manual was Jnadequate 

A Another type of problem or reaction occurred 
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LESSON AS A WHOLE 

Were preparation time and resource requirements reasonable? 

Were there noteworthy effects of the lesson other than the stated obiec 
tives? ^ 

Were additional student assignments made? 

Elaboration of the ab^y/e, as appropriate: 



Would you suggest any changes in the iesson? If so, please describe: 
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APPENDIX 3 

SEA OBSERVATION PROCEDURES 
FOR THE HANDS-OFF PILOT STDDY 
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SEA Obseirvation: Frocedtires 
for the Hands-off Pilot Study 

This appendix contains the guidelines followed by the field coordinator 
in her obseinrations of the teachers and classes who participated in the 
SEA hands-off pilot study. 
Purpose 

To describe aspects of classroom presentation not presented as 
described in the SEA Teacher's Manual and all SEA presentation-related 
student behaviors, for use in determining needed lesson revisions and in 
contributing to an overall summary evalxiation of SEA. 
Observation schedtile 

For any given SEA classroom , generally every third to fourth lesson 
presentation was observed with the exception of nine ocassions where the 

interval was from five to eight lessons^ For any SEA lesson , at least 
two different teachers' presentations were observed. 
Position of the Observer 

The observer was located unobstrusively at a writing surface from 
which all students and the teacher coiild easily be seen and heard. 
Substance of the Observation 

The observer attended to and recorded the following categories 
of events: 

Time required . For the total lesson presentation, for each of the 
major parts of the lesson outlined in the SEA Teacher's Manual, and for 
student activities and responses within the lesson part. 

m 
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Instructional mode ^ Whether the teacher presented each part of the 
lesson solely by him/herself solely by the aiidio tape, or by both modes* 
Differences and incongruencles in the lesson presentation due to : 

Complete omission > Specification of any part of a lesson or 
activity that the teacher left out. 

Teacher substitution > Specification of any replacement of the 
essence of part of the lesson or activitjr-. 

Teacher reordering > Specification of any reordering by the 
teacher of any lesson parts or activities. 

Teacher elaboration * Specification of any teacher elaborations 
of the lesson- such as repeated directions and additional mana ge- 
ment directives or explanations. 
Student behaviors observed and noted related to : 

Student confusion > Students did not understand a term or 
directions. 

Student response or reaction ^ Student's answers to classroom 
presented questions and indications of positive or negative responses 
to the course presentation (e.g., either eagerness or unwillingness 
to participate in a lesson). 

Class management * Problems arising directly from the course 
when following SEA. instruction which seemed to lead to imusual 
difficulty in manage r^g the class. (For example, students pushing 
each other around while moving into groups, and, loud talking and 
laughing when a student lesson activity calls for sli^^tring answers 
with classmate). 
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Outside disruptions ♦ Arising from outside the course, where some- 
thing occurred that disinipted the couTTse preseii^tation or attention of 
more than a few stiidents. (For example, a fire drill, the school public 
address system, someone entering or leaving the room) • 

Expression of course effects > Expressions by the teacher or student 
as to the value or lack of value of something in the lesson. (For example, 
spontaneous verbal reactions to a lesson: "That was awfxil," or "I really 
learned something"; positive or harmful effects; and grumbling)* 

Supplementary ass i ^ments given by the teacher for the class as a 
whole or for individual student (s) > 
Preparation of the Observer 

The observer reviewed the functions, objectives, lesson procedures 
worksheets, etc., for the lesson to be observed. The equipment she used 
was a wall clock, stopwatch, lesson from Manual, pencils and paper. 
Report 

The Observation Report was written as soon after the lesson presen- 
tation as possible. The heading of the report included the unit nxmber 
and lesson niamber observed, the school-class codes, the presentation 
date, observer* s name, number of students, and the total time taken for 
that lx:r>son. The instructional, mode choosen and the time utilized for 
each lesson part outlined in the SEA Teacher *s Manual were also noted. 

The main body of each report was a description of all details of 
the lesson presentation (except those presented explicitly in the SEA 
Teacher •s Manual). The description included specifications of place in 



the lesson where the event occurred, the specifics of what occurred, an 
indication of the number of students involved, and the duration of the 
occurrences. In the report an abbrevation was tised to identify the 
category of event being reported as follows: 



CO — 


Complete omission 


TS — 


Teacher substitution 


TE — 


Teacher elaboration 


sc — 


Student confusion 


SR — 


Student responses react io-.s 


m ~ 


Class manages&tuii: 


OP ~ 


Outside disruptions 


EE — 


Expression of course effects 



Also, TK was the abbreviation used when, for contextual clarification, 
it was necessary to refer to an event eacplicitly prescribed by the SEA 
Teacher's Manual. 
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APPENDIX 4 

QUESTIONS FOR THE FINAL INTERVIEW 
WITH THE SEA TEACHERS 
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Questions for the Final Interview 
with the SEA Teachers 

Looking back, how do you see SEA fitting or relating to the other topics 
you teach to those students? 

How did (or will) you go about grading students on their SEA work? Do 
you believe that the SEA students perceived the unit tests in the same 
way as other tests you have given? If not the sane, how were the unit 
tests perceived? 

When students were absent from an SEA lesson presentation, did they 

usually make it up? If so, how? 

Was the Teacher •s Manual generally adeqxiate? 

Does it have any noteworthy strengths? Weaknesses? Too much or too 
little? 

What do you think about the audio tape presentations of SEA lessons? 
In general, what do you think about the flow or sequence of topics and 
activities in SEA? In partictilar, do you believe the four SEA units 
were well designed and sequenced for desired instructional effects? 
Do you believe that the course was, or will be, valuable for come or 
all of your students? 

Did you encounter any partictilarly annoying problems in teaching the 
course? Please specify. 

Did you find any particularly pleasing features in teaching the course? 
Please specify. 

If SEA were available, wotild you use it again? 

Do you have any recommendations for changing the course or expanding 
positive course aspects? 
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APPENDIX 5 

THE END-OF-CODRSE QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND CODING/SCORING DIRECTIONS 



CodiB Number Date 



END-OF-COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 
would like^to\?^ things that describe the kind of person you 



2. Write what you think is the best reason for acting ethically. 



Think about the things you learned in the Skills for Ethical 
Action course. 

a. List those things you learned in Skills for Ethical Action 
that you believe are important or useful to 'znow or to be 
able to do. 



In general, how important or useful to you are the things 
taught in the Skills for Ethical Action course compared with 
thxngs taught in most of your other courses? (Check one) 

More impoTtaat or useful than other courses . 

" Less iii5>6rtant or useful than other coturses. 
About the same as other courses. 
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4. a. How hard were most of the things you were supposed to learn 

or do in the Skills for Ethical Action course? (Check one) 

Very Hard A bout Easy Very 

hard right easy 

b. How hard were most of the things you were supposed to learn 
or do in the Skills for Ethical Action course compared with 
those in other courses you are taking? (Check one) 

Harder than other courses Easier than other courses 

A bout the same as other courses 

5 . If anything in the Skills for Ethical Action covtrse h'ort you or 
upset you in any way, please write below what happened to hurt 
or upset you. 



6. a. Ar<i you glad you had the Skills for Ethical Action coiirse? 
(Check one) 

Yes NO 

b. Write about why you are glad, or about why you are not glad. 



7 When you were having the Skills for Ethical Action classes, you 
used the ethical action strategy. Have you used the ethical 
action strategy any other times than for class assignments? 
(Check one) Yes No 

8. How much do you think you will use the ethical action strategy 
between now and this time next year? (Check one) 

I think that I will use wherever I have a value problem. 

I think I will use it only for some of my value problems. 

I probably won*t use it at all. 

I can't really say now whether I'll use it or not. 
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TEST QUESTION 



Write abaut what a person thinks about and does \^hen he or she uses 
the ethical action strategy. In other words, write a Coioplete 
description of the strategy, telling what to do for each step. 
Include all you know about the 'strategy, so you can get a high score 
on this question. 
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End-of-Cotirse Questionnaire 
Coding/Scoring Directions 

General note: Credit is given to synonymous phrasing of each of the answers 
given below* 

Item 1: Answers are coded as^in^lying (a) sense of control over one's own 
life, (b) acting consistently with one's own values, (c) caring 
for others, (d) being fair and/or (e) other, non-creditable answers* 

Item 2: Answers are coded as implying (a) respect for others, (b) following 
personal standards, or (c) other, non-creditable answers. 

Item 3a: Answers are judged as to relevance to the content of SEA, and are 
categorized as being related to one or more of the following: 
(a) coiirage of convictions and making one's own decisions, (b) 
not hurting others and making others happy, (c) being fair to all, 

(d) being reflective and considering self -and others, (e) use of 
the strategy in general and (f ) use of particular subskllls of 
the strategy (specify which). Then a count is made of the SEA 
content-related learnings listed, with no attempt to weigh some 
more heavily than others* The score is the ninnber of SEA content- 
related leamipgs listed. 

Items 3b,' 4a, and 4b: Checked answers are recorded. No score is assigned. 
Iftien more than one is checked or a check is placed between the 
spaces provided, the particular position of the check(s) is recorded. 

Item 5: Answers are coded as (a) no answer here or elsewhere, relating to 
this c.uestion, (b) written response indicating no problem, (c) 
written response indicating a dislike as a harm, (d) written 
response indicating an invasion of privacy to any degree, and/or 

(e) a written response ir. ii eating harm from offense or other 
psychologically damaging input. ""^^ 
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End-of-Course Questionnaire 
Coding/ Scoring Directions (Cont * d) 

Item 6a: Recorded as checked. (See directions for Item 3b, et al.) 

Item 6b: Answers are coded on dimensions of (a) interest (i.e., boring — 

exciting) and (b) perceived value (i.e., helpful — waste of time). 

Items 7 and 8: Recorded as checked. CSee directions for Item 3b et al .) 

Test Questions: A point is given for each (a) correctly ordered and labelled 
step name (total of 6) , (b) correctly placed substep process 
(Total of 18), and (c) any additional information concerning 
the strategy (total of at least 16 points) . 
Sum the points of the three types above in order to obtain 
a total score. 

Then transform the total score into a verbal label 
as follows: 

Levels of Knowledge Label 
None 

A few names or labels 
Host main names 



Total Score 



0 

1-4 
5-8 
9 - 15 



No knowledge 
Below basic 
Basic 



15 - 24 



25 - 32 



Partially 
fuactional 



Functional 



Detailed 



Above 32 



The above, plus 10 to 
50 percent of the pro- 
cesses needed to use the 
Si.tategy. 

The above, pltis 50 to 100 
percent of the processes 
needed to use the strategy 

The above, plus up to 50 
percent of the specific 
techniques to facilitate 
exact use of the stategy 



The above, plus additional Discursive 
specific techniques and/ 
or illustrations of use 
and contexts for use of 
the strategy. 



Total Score: No total, overall Score is obtained. 
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APPENDIX 6 

THE INSIRUCriONAL OBJECTIVES, WIT TESTS, 
AHD SCORING DIRECTIONS 
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UNIT I 

• INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

1, To be able to write a definition of Ethical Action vhich includes the 
idea of (a) doing something which is (b) fair or shows equal consider- 
ation for (c) self^ me, myself, -jnd (d) others, other people. TEST 
ITEM 2 

2. To be able to list course-given reasons for acting ethically. TEST 
ITEM 3 

3* To be able to recall that acting consistently with one's values is an 
important part of ethical action. TEST ITEM 4 

4. To be able to give as a reason for examining own values the need to 
know one's values in order tc act in a way consistent with them. 
TEST ITEM 4 

5. To be able to define caring as a real concern for the well-being (health 
and happiness) of others. TEST ITEM 7 

6. To be able to recall the two course-given aspects of caring: (a) 
stopping to think how actions might affect others; (b) using the 
information to guide actions so thej' have mostly good effects on 
everyone. TEST ITEM 8 

7. To be able to recall that caring about the well-being of othcors leads 
to considering the effects of one's action on others, as an essential 
part of ethical action,. TEST ITEM 5 

8. To be able to define being fair as giving others the same consideration 
as yourself in everyday life. TEST ITEM 9 

-9. Tc be able to identify the strategy steps from given rephrased defi- 
nitions* TEST ITEM 6 

10* To be disposed to consider acting consistently with one's values as 
a personally desirable trait. TEST ITEM 1 

11. To be disposed to consider showing caring for others as a personally 
desirable trait. TEST ITEM 1 ' * 

12. To be disposed to consider hat being fair to all persons is a personally 
desirable trait. TEST ITF 1 
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CODE NUMBER 
DATE 



TIME YOU STARTED 
TIME YOU STOPPED 



UNIT I TEST 



1. -:• Everyone has ideas about what personal qiialities or ways 
of doing things are really important to show in his or her 
life. List at least three which you think are important 
to you. 



2. This course is about Ethical Action. Tell us in a few words 
what you think Ethical Action is. 



3 . People give many reasons for acting in ways they think are _ 
ethical. Write as many reasons as you can think of for actxng 
ethically. 



4. This course shows that acting ethically includes knowing what 
is important to you. Why do you think you must know what is 
important to you in order to act ethically? 



5 This course teaches that caring has a lot to do with ethical 
action. What do you think caring has to do with ethical action? 
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UNIT I TEST (ContM) 



Each paragraph below describes a step of the Ethical Action 
Strategy. However, the paragraphs are not in the correct 
order. Complete this item as follows: 

a. Read each one, 

b. Becide which step is being described. Then write 
the name of the strategy step after the description, 

c. Go back over the paragraphs and put them in correct 
order by numbering them one through six. 



Step number 



Step number 



Picture in your uiind what might happen to 
yeu a\d to others if you act in a certain 
way. 



Step name 

Find that something important to you needs 
to be shown. 



Step name 



Step number 



Figure out whether something you might do 
is ethical. 



Step name 



Step n:2mber 



Wlrieii you decide what yon should do, go ahead 
and do it. 



Step name ^ ; , 

Step number . Think about whether what you did was ethical 

Step name 

Step number . Think of possible actions that might shew 

that something is important to you, 

^. Step name \ ■ 
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UNIT I TEST (ContM) 



7. Tell us in a few words what you think the word "caring" means? 



8. What are the main things you do in order to show that you care? 



9. This cotarse also teaches that being fair is an important part 
of ethical action. What do you think the word "fairness" means? 
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SCORING DIRECTICNS 

Give 1 point for each of the specific aspects mentioned for each item below. 
On all items, synonymous phrasings are permissible. 

Item 1: Scored for inclusion of (1) acts consistently with one's values, 
(2) shows caring for others, and (3) is fair to everyone. (Total 
possible: 3 points) 

Item 2: Scored for the inclxision of ^^e Tour ideas included in the course 
definition: (1) doing something, (2) that is fair, or shows equal 
concern, for (3) oneself, and (4) other persons. (Total possible: 
4 points) 

Item 3: Scored for the inclusion of the six course-given reasons: (1) 
personal standards, (2) respect for people, (3) self-benefit, 
(A) keeping the social order, (5) approval from others and (6) 
fear of punishment. (Total possible: 6 points) 

Item 4: Scored for the descriptions presented in the course: (1) knowing 
one's values helps one to act consistently with those values, and 
(2) acting consistently with one's values is ar. Jtnportant part of 
acting ethically. (Tocal possible: 2 points; 

Item 5: Scored for the descriptions presented in the course: (1) caring 
for others leads one to consider others when deciding what to do, 
and (2) considering others is an important part of acting ethically- 
(Total possible: 2 points) 

Item 6: Scored for sequence numbering and correct step names. The sequence 
and labels for the directions in the order given are: 

3 Consider self and others 

1 Identify the Value Problem ^ 

4 Judge 

5 Act 

6 Evaluate 

2 Think Up Action Ideas 
(Total possible: 12 points) 

Item 7: Scored for course-given definition: a real concern for the well- 
being (health and happiness) of other people. (The "other people" 
should not be just particular others, such as friends or family, 
but others in general.) (Total possible: 1 point) 
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UNIT I TESTS 
SCORING DIRECTIONS 



Item 8: Scored for the two course-given aspects: (1) stopping to think 
how one's own actions might affect others, and (2) using the 
results of stopping to think to guide one's actions so that they 
will have mostly good effects on everyone. (Total possible: 
2 points) 

Total score: Sum across all items to obtain the total score. Maximum 
possible score is 33 points. 
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UNIT II 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



1. To be able to state the value problem for a given situation. TEST 
ITEH 1 

2. To be able to recall the characteristics that make an action idea 
specific. TEST ITEM 2 

3. To be able to discriminate specific from nonspecific actions. TEST 
ITEM 3 

4. To be able to recall three checkpoints used to determine if an action 
idea is possible to do. TEST ITEM 4 

5. To be able to recall that the use of situational, spoken and unspoken 
clues facilitates considering the potential effects of one's actions 
on others and evaluating the actual effects of others. TEST ITEM 5 

6. To be able to recall that the areas to consider when gathering infor- 
mation about potential effects of actions on self and others are: 
values 9 feelings, health and safety, and possessions (things one owns). 
TEST ITEM 6 

7 a To be able to describe the three course-given techniques for looking 
at things objectively. TEST ITEM 7 

8. To be able to describe how projected consequences are used to judge 
whether an action idea is ethical. TEST ITEM 8 

9. To I>e able to describe what you ask when evaluating whether or not a 
completed action is ethical. TEST ITEM 9 - 

10* To be able to identify use of strategy steps by name and' in prof 2r 
sequence from given exas^les. TEST ITEM 10 ' 
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CODE^NDMBER, 
DATE 



TIME._Y0U STARTED 
TIME YOU FINISHED 



UNIT II TEST 



1. A. 



Tom tiiinks it's iinportant to be a good neighbor. Some 
people he knows are mad at J^s. Hudson because she called 
the police about thair noisy party* They asked Tom to help 
them smear paint on hex car tonight. 

State Tom's value problem* 



B* Being honest is very in^ortant to Carolyn. Today Carolyn 
saw Betsy take some money out of the teacher's desk. No 
one else was in the room. 

State Carolyn's value problem. 



Name the kinds of details that make an action idea specific. 



3. Read the sentences below. Check the sentences that are 

specific about the action that might be taken. 

A. Show respect for older people at all times. 



_B. Feed my sister's canary while she is away next week. 



_C. Teach my cousin to play basketball. 



_D. Do something nice for my mother on Mother's Day. 



_E. Sign up for the band tryout next month. 



_F. Take better care of my dog. 
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Name some things you should thiiik about in order to decide 
if soxnething is possible for you to do. 



You can get information about how people may feel by paying 
attention to what they say and do md by knowing about the 
situation they are in. What are the uses that you can make 
of this information: 



Pretend that you are trying to figure out what will happen to 
yourself and other people if you do a certain thing. Najne 
the kinds of things you shoiild tixink about. 



VJhen you are tirying to decide whether something would be 
right or wryng to do, you need to be objective. Describe 
Some ways you can use to help you be objective. 



You have thought about what might happen to you and to other 
people if you do a certain thing. How do you use tnat inform- 
ation in judging if that action is ethical? 



You are trying to figure out whether somethiiig someone has 
done is ethical. What should you ask yourself? 
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Each of the paragraphs below describes one step of the ethical 
action strategy, but they are not in the right order. Read 
each par?^,raph. Write the name of the step it describes in 
the blar -; space below the paragraph. Then number the para- 
graphs m their proper order, using the blanks m front of 
the paragraphs. 

A Alice felt tmeasy when the other people in the class 

laughed at George because he stuttered. She believed 

being kind to others was very inportant. Alice thought^ 
"How can I show that being kind to George means a lot 
to me?" Step Name 

B. Alice looked at all the information she had gathered 
about her action ideas. She decided that most of them 

would be ethical. 

Step Name — 

C. That night Alice looked back at what she had done. 
She felt good about It. George seemed happy and the 

other people seemed to feel good too. She decided 

that her action had really been ethical. 

Step Name 

D. Alice thought of a lot of things she might do. She 
could try to be extra nice to George hersel;.. She 

could ask the taacher to speak to the people who 
laughed at George. Or, she could try to talk to them 
herself. Step Name ; ■. . 

E. Alice waited mtil George was out of the roo^-. Then 
she talked to the people who made fun ot hirr:. btie 

told them how bad George felt when they lau^i-'-d at 
him. She asked them to be kind and not to -cease 
George any more. 

Step Name : 

F. Alice imagined what might happen as a result of her 

action. She pictxired herself feeling proud of what 
she had done. She imagined George being more willing ' 
to talk in class. She thought the other people might 
feel good about themselves too. 

Step Name ; '. 
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Each of the paragraphs below descrifc-" one step of the ethical 
action strs^tegy, but they are not in the right order. Read 
each paragraph. Write the name of the step it describes in the 
blank space below the paragraph. Then number the paragraphs 
in their proper order, using the blanks in front of the para- 
graphs . 

A. The guys that Tyrone ran around with were hanging 

out on "the comer drinking beer every weekend. Tyrone 
tried that once or twice but he didn't think much of 
himself the morning after. Respecting himself was very 
important to Tyrone. "How can I show that I value my 
self-respect?" Tyrone asked himself. 
Step Name 

B. Tyrone looked at all the information he had gathered 
about his action ideas. He decided that two of them 
would be ethical. 

Step Name 

C. Later T3rrone looked back at what he had done. He 

was pretty proud of himself. He knew his parents 
were pleased. And some of the guys told him they 
were glad he had spoken tip because they didn't like 
hanging out and drinking either. He felt he had 
done the ethical thing . 

Step Name 

D. Tyrone asked himself, "What might I do? Well, I guess 

I could just go along with the guys so they wouldn t ^ 
make fun of me. Or. I could pretend my parents wouldn t 
let me go out. Or, I could just tell them I don't want 
to hang around cm J drink beer." 

Step Name , 

E The guys asked Tyrone if he would be on the comer that 
— : ' night. "No," he said. "I don't feel good about Her- 
self when I just hang around and drink. I'd rather 
have you guys over to the house and listen to records 
or some^iing." 

Step Name 

F. Tyrone pictured how he would feel if he carried out the - 

action he chose. He probably wouldn't get in trouble 

and he would save money too. He imagined that his 
parents would be pleased. He thought that some of the 
gays might want to go along with hira. But others in 
the groxq), he thought, might get: mad. 
Step Name , 
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UNIT II TESTS 



SCORING DIRECTIONS 



General note: On all items, synonymous phrasings are permissible. 

Iteml: Each subitem, A and B, is scored correct (2 points) or incorrect 
(0 points) on the basis of the form presented in Lesson 1 ot tnis 
unit: now can the person show that the value is important (or 
means a lot) to her (or him)? (Total points possible: 2 for each 
subquestion =4) 

Item 2: Score 1 point each for (1) what is to be done, and (2) where or 
when it is to be done. (Total possible: 2 points) 

Tiem 3: Score 1 point each for (1) checking B and not checking A or C, 
and (2) checking E ^ not checking D or F. (Total possible: 
2 points) 

Item 4: Score 1 point each for (1) time to do it, (2) resources to do it, 
and (3) permission to do it. (Total possible: 3 points) 

Item 5: Score 2 points each for (1) considering how actions ^£ht affect 
others, and (2) thinking back on how actions did affect others. 
(Total possible: 4 points) 

Item 6: Score 2 points each for: your own and the others' (1) values, 
(2) feelings, (3) health and safety, and (4) possessions. 
(Total possible: 8 points) 

Item 7: Score 2 points for all three: time (or wait a while), P^^" (or 
get away from the confusion} , and person (or talk it over with 
someone). Score 1 point for just two of the above; score 0 points 
if just has one. (Total possible: 2 points) 

Item 8: Score 2 points ror decide if it would have mostly positive effects 
for everyone. (Total possible: 2 points) 

Itm 9' Score 2 points each for decide if it (1) did have mcstly positive 
effects for everyone involved, and (2) showed that the person s 
value was important to him or her. (Total possible: 4 points; 
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UNIT IJ TESTS 
SCORING DIRECTIONS 



10: Score 1 point for each correct ninabering and each correct label. 
Correct answers are the same on both forms of the item and are as 



follows: 


1 A. 


Identify the value problem 


4 B. 


Judge 


6 C. 


Evalxiate 


2 D. 


Get action ideas 


5 E. 


Act 


3 F. 


Consider self and others 


(Total 


possible: 12 points) 



Total score: ^dd scores from items 1 through 10 to obtain the total score. 
(Total possible: 43 points) 
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UNIT III 
mSTZDCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



1. To be able to Indicate knowledge of the meaning of course-given value 
terms* TEST ITEM I 5 

2. To be able to recall the three things which are done in each of the 
strategy steps in order to cairry them out. TEST ITEM I la THROUGH 
I If* 

3. To be able to state a value problem for a situation chosen by the 
student. TEST ITEM II 3 

4. To be able to list at least three different action ideas for a value 
problem chosen by the student. TEST ITEM II 4 

5. To be able to restate a general action idea so that it is specific. 
TEST ITEM II 5 

6. To indicate consideration of possible effects of student-generated 
action ideas in four areas (values, feelings, health and safety, and 
possessions) on the other persons involved. TEST ITEM II 6 

7. To indicate consideration of possible effects .^f student-generated 
action ideas in four areas (values, feelings, health and safety, and 
possessions) on the other persons involved. TEST ITEM II 6 

8. To be able to recall what is asked when thinking of the general effects 
of an action: What might happen if everyone did this? TEST ITEM I 3 

9. To be able to apply the question for general effects when reviewing 
possf.ble effects of a specific sttident-generated action idea which 
has not been used previously in the course. TEST ITEM II 7 

10. To be able to recall the names of the three course-given ways of 
gathering information about the point of view/feelings of others: 
role taking, examining past experience, and asking directly. TEST 
ITEM I 2 

11. To be able to state what uses can be made of the information gathered 
in the evaluate step: (a) to help one act in the future that shows 
that value; and (b) to help one use the strategy better. TEST ITEM I 4 
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CODE NUMBER ^TIME YOU STARTED 



Txfijj^ '^'^'^^ ^^'^ FINISHED 

UNIT III TEST 

PART- I ; 

1. The steps of rhe Ethical Action Strategy are listed below. Under- 
neath each step name the things you would do in order to carry out 
that step. 

IDENTIFY THE VALUE PROBLEM 



THINK UP ACTION IDEAS 



CONSIDER SELF AND OTHERS 



JUDGE 



ACT 



EVALUATE 



2. List ways for getting information about the points of view 
and feelings of other people. 



isd 
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What do you ask when you check an action ide?. fcr general effects ? 



How can you use the information you get from evaluating an action? 

There are five general value terms below. In the space next to 
each term write what it means. 

RELIGION 

HAPPINESS 

EQUALITY 

AN EXCITING LIFE 

FREEDOM 
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PAST II: 



For this part of the test you vill need to think of a problem situation 
you know about that involves values. It should not be one that you have 
woriNed with in the course. It may be a problem situation of your own or 
it ^-^^y be one that someone else has . When 7 :a have thought of a problem 
situation, answer the following questions: 

1. Briefly describe the situation: 



2. Name the value involved: 

3. State the value problem: 



4. Now think up some action ideas for the ' lue problem you stated. 
List three of the action ideas here. 



5. Choose one of the action ideas you wrote above. In the space below, 
write it so that it is specific. 



6. Consider the effects this action might have on one of the people 
who would be involved. First, write the areas you consider. Then, 
use a plus (+) , or minus (^) , or zero (0) to show whether the effect 
on that person would probably be positive, negative, or neutral for 
that area. Do the same for each area. 



7. Tell what the general effects might be for the action idea you chose, 
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UNIT III TESTS 



SCORISS DIRECTIONS 



General Note: On all iteios, syzionyio&as pbrasings are acceptable* 
Fart I 

Item 1: Score 1 point for each of the thingn you do to carry out each of 
the strategy Pteps, as follows: 

Identify the Value Problem: (1) describe the sitiiation, (2) ask 
which value is involved, and (3) state the problem* 

Think up Action Ideas: (1) brainstorm, (2) make sure actions are 
specific, and (3) check if actions are possible* 

Consider Self and Others: (1) think of effects on self, (2) think 
of effects on others, and (3) think of general effects* 

Judge: (1) be objective, (2) review and summarize information , 
and (3) change or reject* 

Act: (1) select, (2) comoiit, and (3) persevere* 

Eval*aate: (1) examine the action, (2) review use of strategy, 
and (3) consider the iralus* 



(Total possible: 18 points) 



Item 2: Score 1 point each for (1) rola taking (or role playing), f2) 
examining past experience , and (3) asking directly* (To.tal 
possible: 3 points) 

Item 3: Score 1 point for inclusion of asking, "What might happen if every- 
one did this? (Total possible: 1 point) 

Item 4: Score 1 point each for (1) to help one use the strategy better 
and (2) to help one act in the future in a way that showr: the 
value* (Total possible: 2 points) 

Item 5: Score 1 point for each term*s meaning* A coinrect answer need not 
be a dictionary type definition, and may stress the partic\ilar 
meaning of the term for that student* However, an answer such 
as "Religion is iniportant to me" is not to be scored as correct* 



(Total possible: 5 points) 



PART II 



Item 1: Do not score* 
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UNIT III TESTS 
SCORING DIRECTIONS 



Item 2: Do not score • 

Item 3: Score 1 point for the correct form: "How can I (or another person) 
show that the valize (in Item 2 above) Is Important to me (or the 
other person)?" (Total possible: 1 point) 

Item 4: Score 1 point for each of the action ideas presented that are 
relatable to the value problem implied by the above 3 items* 
(Total possible: 3 points) 

Item 5: Score 1 point each for the inclusion of information concerning 

(1) what and (2) where or when, in the chosen action idea. (Total 
possible: 2 points) 

Item 6: Score 1 point each iac the listing of areas as (1) values, (2) 
feelings, (3) healtir^and safety, and (4) possessions. (Total 
possible: 4 points) 

Item 7: Score 1 point for a reasonable answer to the question "What might 
happen if everyone did this?" (Total possible: 1 point) 

Total Score: Add points from all items in parts I and II. Total possible: 
40 points. 
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UNIT isr 



IBSERDCTIONAL OBJECUffES 



1. 



3. 



5. 



7- 



8- 



9- 



10. 



11- 



12- 



To be«as:xa^ atate a ^scaiue pro 
studcBLi- IZSTTTEM TL 1 



pEEon^ed by ^ -^slae chosen by the 



2. To beae^le^ t^ecall riiat. In adiTui Tun to ^ pcrobi^ sftuation, wanting 



to do 



to 



a value jczr osae s xkt 



in±t^^'c;es use of the 



Ethica-L tetaBtt-Stxats^gy* TEST THM X 1 

To bfc£^«=t»xsaLl rhat action fOmr jnar-g&fstrsa ht^^ om sourxres of 
I mil I ii mi xxr-apcxtdaase, such £S -nngnrtTratlnns^ . ^ •^rmri es, and. school 

^nr a ^Lf^«i«n TOlaa IfflBt three spec iflr , 
b«a vaavijuus ly imd i:2i iiie course* TEST 




To iae tao: 

thar emifiS Iw y i i i^i 

ITHf I A 



ica2ar 




Lces^&or 



::e and expertise 
Lues. TEST 



y involved, 
TEST ITEM I 5 



To be :5c^pp3y^ -thetfalnj^^ ^K^do to carry oic tte Judge step: 

(a>^Se^*l^ct=fe«re; (b) jeffiew^M dt=mTTnnaT^rre jTifntniMrt ag; and (c) 
I iiiMii fl^ect for ulIT lIib^bmiii r r m ideas ^rfiiadt Save not been used 
jiifirli^yi the ^rrrrr^. !BSr :imiS n 4a; n ^ XL 4c 



To hB v^ae crr:^spont3aieoraiy 1 
others teaafiieving obJecLivltjy- 



f rom 
TEST ITHJf I 6 



knowledgeable 



To be ifiils 1» apply the tiiinB» yro do tx) carry -ont: the Act step: 

(a) c^^^^w^^ at) commit; (c) ^ewsm^. TEST HHaS II 4d; II 4e; II 4f 

coarse-given methods which may be 

accooplish/coraplete an ethical action • 



To :be^ 
uaed ta 
TEST 



recall at 
in perseverfns 

X 3. 

To be aoa^tscu apply the itee fifctngs you do to evaluate an action idea 
which haa5>e=c acted uponi examine the action; (b) review use of 

-trateg^ aiai (c) consider ti««lue* TEST TTEMS II 5a; II 5b; II 5c 

.on of "ethical action" by 

Lts describe ethical actions and by 
^ethical action is missing i n th e 
an ethical action. TEST ITEM I 7 



To be -aaesftas apply the 
determ±iaiK^*tetiier given: 
indxcat^^Aat component^^ 

_l 111 nil ^ ■■ JjiiiTiirn not to 
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To be^able^to vlte m^saa±pt±a» k xhe EthisI Action Strategy 
^^ilei: '±nc23zdes ^he ses^ nametf aK ways to ^sse the steps* 



To "ill ^spos^ XO Ifisr Itens inddcaafliig persanal control, caring fozr 
otfaeM^ and jEalroes^ 29 p ersonallT ^ f xable csaracter sties* 

To rii^ aole to^3BcalX tSiree courser^rpTated perscszal characteristics 
or lifcfFTI U II ;dilcb cfl«tinne<£ trse of X&e SEA stsastegy is designed to 
eiliM I (a) narrTng consisrently w]^^i one*s ^vslnesv (b) i'^ ^tlng in 
a *aa|^ ( iiHf shoos gMMdns cancem fur uithers; aanA^ (c) ^saklr^ fair 
dexfaodzsK^ TEST lEKXB 



To am? Wiiipii I n to rroTTttrfip 'gaB±aamtiy^e use&aaffis o:£ the Ethical 
to tSmm tn r Jlzves in the Tipwr fntnre. 
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CODE NUMBER 
DATE 



TIME YOU STARTED 
TIME YOU STOPPED 



UNIT IV TEST 



PART I: 



1. There are two occasions when you might iise the Ethical Action 
Strategy. One is when you have a problem situation you want 
to do something about. What is the second? 



2. Yon are trying to think up some action ideas for one of your 
vaiiies. What sources could you go to for help in thinking up 
action ideas? 



3. List at least three ways you could xise to make swce yourrinish doi 
something that is hard and is taking more time than you thought 
it would. 



4. Pretend thftC one of the values below is important to you. Under- 
line the one you choose . .... ,„ -. - 
"A World of Beaulnr" "Relig-f.on" "Pe^ice" •'Equality 

Then name some kinds of people or groups whom you might go to 
for help in getting action ideas for a problem involving, that 
valxie . 



5. Rudy*s idea is to have a backyard buzaar to earn money to hxsy 
sports equipment for the retarded children at the state school. 
He is really excited about the idea. He has convinced his sister 
Nancy to help him with the si-.le. What people might be affected 
if Riidy carried out his idea'? 
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UNIT IV TEST (Cont'd) 

6. Rudy is re^ly anxioiis to carry out his idea , bur ite dxsssti^c 
know much about retarded children. Tell how heari^rtii!^ ab- 
jective in judging whether his idea is ethical cnr not. 



7. Remember thst definition of "Ethical action." Use the (E«^^>xi- 
tix>n to decTile whether itens a, b, c, and d belosr descnfc , 
ethical actxo ns. For the cases that do xtot descrzse mt e ^^^1 
action, wr H e what part or^iarts of th^ :def initiaaa: of^'c ^cal 
action** ts hi is sing. 

a. Freda decided to paint a pictursa and g±v^ it^tir^fiMr 
grandmctiier for C hris tmas. She thought thatrTwoailcE be 
good for her and everyone else involved. Ste^Mnoed 
to do the painting, but she never got around ti: doffiig rx. 

Write here what is missing, if anything. 



b. Patrick thought that fixing his brother's biiaE -^d 
have good effects for everybody. So he worked ^e 
bike until it could be used. 

Write here what is missing, if anything. 



c. Willie's friends didn't like Willie's little Jbrr ^er^ 

because the kid was always pestering them. WQ. , waated 
ro show that his family was important to him. he took 
his little brother with him when he went to the ^ ^stoet- 
ball game with his friends. 

Writcd here what is missing, if anything. 



d. Cindy decided to spend all Saturday helping ha^^^rents 
with work around their apartment, instaead of i^c^y g fun 
witii her friends. 

Write here what is missing, if anythiiig. 



8 . In whau ways jiould peo ple ex pect to improve tiemselves if ^hey 
used the Ethical Action Strategy of ten? 



ERLC 



U Mig-ZlW 3EST <Cont 



n-F ^Jxe testr-jDU wrEL ttpt^ tjp thinlc of a vaLoe 
f^rTTMb- «r^eone 1 t1^ y "" "'^ty'"- wisli :to show, 
-e^ -Qi^tie for wliich"-you could: ^ri iT-=^ actiamt ideas . 




the ^raine you have chosen here:: 
X. Sfeaste ^csizie problem* 



^fyrV >cE±Dn ideas. Wr±te three s3^BSJE±it ss=ixm ideas that 
ivotild 3e oB^sxble for somenrre like you :13> cn^ 



:x3at for each idea you have listrcd you have thougut cf LTie 
posB^xLe. effects for yourseif and for ^jL of the other people 
ltm»l:«i^ You also have decided what tie genera l effects^oxilJ 
ie. , Non^-trell how you woxild go about doing each of the following 
tShii^. 

9^ ha flio^ctlve 



&. re-:7±ew and summarize information 



jc. chaige or reject 



d. seJbect 



commit 
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UNIT IV TBSZ (CoBrtr^a) 



5. Pretemiryoii have eacrieA out one^^af the action idesas^ You hgve 
acted^ Itow^ tell Bim jou go abourr jJcdng each of the SdlLowing^ 

a« exstt^tae the acn^zsi 



it^ ^rwsas7 use of sir y-w L^Hiy 



. J=te2sider the vala^ 
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UNIT IV TESTS 
SCORING BISECTIONS 

General. Nate: On all l:tems, synonymous phrasii^»^are accep tab l e > 
PAKE I^ 

Item It Score 2 points for an nTifiwPT indlcatii^ ^wnifr mg to do something 
Xo show a value of one^s own," (Toitaljposssxle: 2 points) 

Item 2: Score 1 point each for to Z sotirces :cxr expertise: or expertise 
or experience^ e.g., parents, teacher^ counselors, library 
xeferences, ^»tW? special organizations.. ^^Total possible: 2 points) 

Item 3: Score 1 point jeach for up to 3 of the awcse-given ways to help 

one persevere: doagine the action caa^eted, write nc^ses to your- 
self, remember a hero or heroine, an^ one ^ecified personal way. 
(Total possible: 3 points) 

Item 4: Score 1 point each for -up to 2 sources, each of w bi r. h mist: be 

judged by the scorer to be specif iedisufffrrl.ently to b&relatable 
to the value chosen. (Total possible: 2 points) 

Item 5: Score 1 point for up to 3 people or -groxj^ that are not explicitly 
mentione^f in the qxiestion, e.g.. Raid's parents, their neighbors, 
gym teacher at the state school, amLpacEOts of the regarded 
children. (Total possible: 3 points) 

Item 6: Score 2 points for any suggestion t±at Rnfl^ might Lailr with some- 
ove knowledgeable about retarded children. (Total possible: 
2 points) 

< 

Item 7: Score each subltem a, b, c, and d as follows: 

a. Score 1 point for answer indicating only that that the action 
part, doing something, is missing. (Total possibles 1 point) 

b. Score 1 point for answer indicating that not h ing is missing; 
the action was ethical. (Total possible: 1 point) 

c. Score 1 point for answer indicating consideration of others 
is missing. (Total possible: 1 point) 

d. Score 1 point for answer indicating consideration of self is 
missing. (Total possible: 1 point) 
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TJNTE IV TESTS 
SCORING DIRECEaK 



Item 8: Scodbs i-^odnt each for (1) acting more to show their values, (2) 
act&E±fa"ways that show more caring for other people, and (3) 
morfc <tf:^ieir- decisions would be fair. (Total possible: 3 points) 



PART II: 



Item 1: Do wot score. 



Item 2: Score: Xpolnt for the correct form: "How can I (or another person) 
shoHT that (the value in Item 1 above) is important to me (or the 
otierr^erson)?" (Total possible: 1 point) 

Item 3: S rnip- 1 point each for up to 3 action ideas that are both related 
to value problem given in Item 2 above, and are "specific," 



indicate clearly both what is to be done and when or where 
it^is to be done. (Total possible: 3 points) 

Item 4: Score each stibitem a through f as follows: 

a» Score 1 point for answers indicating any of the three course- 
given ways to be objective, e.g., wait a while to decide, go 
someplace quiet to think it over, and find SQsaeone who is not 
involved to talk it over with. (Total possible: -1 point) 



b. Score 1 point each for answers indicating (1) make sure that 
you are right about the possible effects on each person in- 
volved and (2) then ask whether the action idea would have 
mostly positive. effects for everyone involved. (Total possible: 
2 points) 

c. Score 1 point each for answers indicating (1) if an action 
idea does not have mostly positive effects for everyone in- 
volved, see if you can change it so it does, and (2) theu if 
you can't change it to be ethical, drop idea. (Total possible: 
2 points) 



d. Score 1 point for answers indicating choose ono of the ethical 
action ideas to do. (Total possible: 1 point) 

e. Score 1 point for some method of promising yourself you will 
do it. (Total possible: 1 point) 

f. Score 1 point for specification of anything that wotild help 
a person continue to carry out an action until completion. 

f Total possible: 1 point) 
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UNIT IV TESTS 
SCORING DIRECTIONS 



Item 5: Score each subitem a, b, and c as follows: 

a. Score 1 point for an answer such as see if the effects on 
each person involved were mostly positive. (Total possible: 
1 point) 

b. Score 1 point for an answer such as see if you used each step 
of the strategy or see where you can inq)rove for each step of 
the strategy. (Total possible: 1 point) 

c. Score 1 point for an answer such as ask if the value is more 
or less lBq)ortant to you now. (Total possible: 1 point) 



Total Score: Add points from all items in both parts I and II. Total 
possible: 36 points. 



2Q2 
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APPENDIX 7 

GENERAL MORAL AND VALUES 
CHARACTERISTICS MEASURES 
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General Moral and Values Characteristics Measures 

On the following pages are copies of the general moral and values 
characteristics measures which were coii5)leted by students in SEA. classes 
and by the comparison students not experiencing SEk instruction, ^he 
measures were administered in the order presented in the following pages. 
Two forms of the fifth instrument, the Values Sxirvey^ are presented in 
these pages; however, the students saw only one of the forms, with ap- 
proximately one half of the students coii5)leting each of the forms. 

The nature and relation to SEA of each of the measures is described 
briefly as follovs: 

1» M odified I-E S c ale : A locus ox control scale, with items de- 
signed by the SEA evauLtiator to relate a personal internal and ex- 
ternal orientation in the moral values domain. The SEA materials 
stress that by sufficient forethought and self -evaliiat ion one can 
achieve greater control over the ethical natxire of one*s own actions. 
Thus, SEA should lead to increased internal locus of control beliefs 
in the moral value domain. 

2. Machos Scale ; The children* s version of Christie's measvures 
of the Machievellian orientation in interpersonal relationships,^ 
One basic SEA theme is that a genuine concern for other persons is 



"Sllchard Christie and Florence L. Geis. Studies in Machiavellianism . 
New York: Academic Press, 1970. 
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both a positive personal characteristic and a basis for acting 
ethically. Thus, SEA should lead to an increase in attribution of 
positive characteristics to others and a decrease in the negative 
attributions associated with Machiavellianism. 

3. Self-Description Questionnaire ; Designed by the SEA evaluator 
to relate to a plantx J,-ref lective orientation (12 items) and valuing 
opportunities to present views about oneself to others (5 items). 
The two sets of items are interspersed with one another in the Ques- 
tionnaire. A salient characteristic of the SEA strategy is its exor 
phasis on systematic planning and review. Thus, SEA should lead to 
increased reports of a personal preference for reflective, as opposed 
to Impulsive, style. Also, because SEA does involve students in class- 
room interchanges concerning their own views, the second scale is in- 
cluded to index student attitxides toward expressing their views to 
others . 

4. Learning Environment Scales ; Perception of intraclass friction, 

cohesion, competition, and general satisfaction with the class. There 

are seven items for each of the four subscales, which are interspersed 

with one another in the form presented, '^he scales are from the 

2 

Learning Environment Inventory, by Ande' Jon. If the SEA theme of 
geuulne concern for other persons is ^oanifest in the students* relations 



Gary J. Anderson. The Assessment of Learning Environments: A Mantial 
for the Learning Environments Inventory and the My Class Inventory. Halifax 
Nova Scotia: Atlantic Institute of Education, Sept.ember, 1974. 
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to one another, then both intradass friction (e.g., bickering and 
a sense of competition among students in the class should be reduced) . 
On the other hand, SEA's utilization of many activities that allow 
for students* presentation of what is important to them should lead 
to perceptions of intraclass cohesion (e.g., students knowing one 
another) and a greater sense of satisfaction with the class. 

5. Values Survey : One of the two lists of value terms are the 

3 

"Instrumental values" from Rokeach ; the other list was developed 
by the SEA evaluator to contain terms parallel to the Rokeach list. 
Only the second page, the choice of the top three values, is scored. 
The Survey is scored for inclusion of certain of the prosocial values 
chosen as among the top three. These values are "Forgiving," "Helpfoil," 
"Honest," and "Responsible," from the first list, and "Considerate," 
"Aiding," "Truthfta," and "Reliable," from the second list. As with 
Hach*s Scale and the friction and competition scales of the Learning 
Environment Inventory, this measure is related to the SEA theme of 
genuine concern for others* 

6. Putting Values Into Action ; Designed by the SEA evaluator to 
assess the extent that the students perceive their values are mani- 
fest in their activities. Scored for the number of answers that are 
(1) relatable to the value listed and (2) specific enough to indicate 
activities, rather .than general behavior dispositions. The strategy 

^Milton Rokeach. The Nature of Human Values . New York: The Free 
. Press, 1975. 
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that is the core of SEA content Involves the students' moving from 
the specification of value terms representing what's important to 
the student to the specification of actions that manifest those 
values. (Though the value terms used in SEA are not those in the 
measure's lists, the SEA instruction proceeds in such a manner as 
to develop the process independent of the particular value terms 
used.) Therefore, SEA should lead to an increase in the number of 
actions students can relate to the values they claim to 'have. 
^' Before You Decide...; Designed by the SEA evaluator to assess 
sensitivity to ethical issues. Scored for number of answers relating 
to equity and humanitarianism. Not uniquely relatable to SEA, this 
measure is included as a type of outcome that might be expected of 
any moral/ethical education course: The perception of ethical issues 
when they are not salient in problem situations. 

8« What Happ ens to Whom? Designed by the SEA evaluator to .assess 
the breadth of consideration of others. Scored for the number of 
people listed for whom a reasonable consequence is given. SEA is 
designed to increase the student's desire and capability to include 
all possible affected persons in his/her consideration of the con- 
sequences of an act. Thus, SEA should lead to an increased in the 
number of others perceived as affected by an action. 
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MODIBED 1 - E SURVEY 

Dl RECTIONS: Read each question. Decide whether your answer is closer to **Yes" or **No". 
If your answer is closer to NO, fiil in [1 ] , 
If your answer is closer to YES, fill in [2]. 

* 1 . Do you feel that most of the time \t doesn't pay to try to do what you think is right because 

things never turn out right anyway? 

* 2. Do you believe that if things surt out well in the morning that it's going to be a good day no matter 

what you do? 

* 3. Do you feel that you usually can't make your own decisions because other people don't give you any 

choice? 

4. Do the things you do show other peopie what's important to you? 

* 5. Do you feel that when you do something wrong there's very little you can do to make it '»ght? 

* 6. Do you fee! that one of the best ways to handle most problems is just not to think about them? 

7. Do you believe that whether you try hard to treat others well has much to do with whether they 
respect you? 

* 8. Do you believe that you cannot do much to make others fee! good? 

9. Do you believe that whether or not you respect yourself depends on how you act? 
10. Can you usually make things turn out well for you and other people, too? 

* n. Most of the time is it hard for you to get to do things that are important to you? 

* 12. Do you believe that when bad things are goingto happen they just are going to happen no matter 

what you do to try to stop them? 

* 13. Do you feel that when someone doesn't respect you there's little you can doabout it? 

14. Do you believe that you are able to decide what you should do and taJce the blame if you are wrong? 



Revised items • 
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MACH*S SCALE 

DIRECTIONS: Read each statement below. Decide if you agree with it. Then fill in your answer on the 
answer sheetas follows: 
If you Agree Very Much, fill in the [4] 
If you Agree a Little, fill in the [3] 
If you Disagree a Little, fill in the [2] 
If you Disagree Very Much, fill in the [1 ] 

15. Never tell anyone why you did something unless it will help you. 

* 16. Most people are good and kind. 

17. The best way to get along with people is to tell them things to make them happy. 

* 1 8. You should do something only when you are sure it is right. 

19. It is smartest to believe that all people will be mean if they have a chance. 

* 20. You should always be honest, no matter what. 

21 . Sometimes you have to hurt other people to get what you want. 

22. Most people won't work hard unless you make them. 

* 23. It is better to be ordinary and honest than famous and dishonest. 

* 24. It is better to tell someone why you want him to help you than to make up a good story to get him 

. to do it. 

* 25. Successful people are mostly honest and good. 

26. Anyone who completely trusts anyoneselse is asking fortrouble. 

27. A criminal is jusnSke other people except that he is stapid enough to get caught. 

* 28. Most people ace ftEive. 

29. It is smart toifaemice to importantT>eapte«ven if you don't really like them.- 

* 30. It is pw:>^ible to be good in every way. 

* 31 . Most people cannot be easily fooled. 

32. Sometimes you have to cheat a^littte to^get what you want. 

* 33. It is never right to tell a lie. 

34. It hurts more to lose money than to lose a friend. 
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SELF-DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Dl RECTIONS: Read each statement below. Decide if it is something that you would say about 
yourself. Then fill in your answer on the answer sheet as follows: 

If it is Definitely True About You, fill in the [41 

If it is Mostly True About You, fill in the [3] 

If it is Mostly Not True About You, fill in the [2] 

If it is Definitely Not True About You, fill in the [1 ] 



.A 


35. 


1 like to try to figure out why 1 do things. 


R 


36. 


It's important to me to plan out things before 1 begin to work on them. 


*R 


37. 


1 like to do things quickly, and get on to other things. 


S 


.38. 


1 enjoy talking about myself. 


R 


39. 


1 don't like it when 1 have to do something so quickly 1 don't have time to think about it. 


*R 


40. 


I seldom think about why 1 do what i do; 


E 


41. 


1 like school assignments where 1 can write or talk about myself. 


R 


42. 


1 want to learn how to spend more time on things \ think are important. 


kE 


43. 


1 feel uneasy when 1 say anything to others about myself. 


iv 


AA 


1 tninK mrngs out Detore i act. 


E 


45. 


1 enjoy comparing my view of myself with others' views of me. 


*R 


46. 


1 don't think planning helps get things done. 


E 


47. 


It is important to me to let others know my opinions. 


R 


48. 


1 try to figure out why others do what they do. 


R 


49. 


1 spend quite a bit of time thin king about what 1 see and hear. 


kR 


50. 


1 usually am impatient when a friend wants to plan the details of something we are going to do 
together. 


R 


51. 


1 like to spend more of my time thinking than most people do. 




R - 
E - 
* - 


Reflectivity sub scale items. 
Expressivity subscale items. Pt O 
Reversed items. ^i-U 
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LEARNING ENVIRONMENT SCALES 



The purpose of the following questions is to find out what your class is like. This is not a **test'\ You 
are asked to give your honest/frank opinion about the class which you are now attending. 

In answering each question go through the following steps: 

1 . Read the statement carefully. ^ 

2. Think about how well the statement describes your class (the one you are now in). 

3. Fill in your answer on your answer sheet according to your agreement or disagreement with 
the statement, as follows: 

If you believe the statement is Definitely True, fill in [4] 

If you believe the statement is Mostly True, fill in [3] 

If you believe the statement is Mostly Not True, fill in [2] 

If you believe the statement is Definitely Not True, fill in [1 ] 

H 52. Members of the class do favors for one another. 

S 53. The students enjoy their class work. 

F 54. There is constant bickering among class members. 

M 55. Most students want their work to be better than their friends' work. 

S 56. Personal dissatisfaction with the class is too small to be a problem. 

H 57. A student has the chance to get to know all other students in the class. 

*S 58. Many students are dissatisfied with much that the class does. 

F 59. Certain :»tudents have no respect for other students. 

H 60. Members of the class are personal friends. 

*S 61 . There is considerable dissatisfaction with the work of the class. 

M 62. Students compete to see who can do the best work. 

F 63. There are tensions among certain groups of students that tend to interfere with classadsmtxes^ 

M 64. StuJents feel left out unless they compete with their classmates. 

S 65. The members look forward to coming to class meetings. 

H 66. All students know each other very well. 

S 67. After the class, the students have a sense of satisfaction. 

68. Most students cooperate rather than compete with one another. 
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Learning Environment Scales (Cont'd) 

If you believe the statement is Definitely True, fill in [4j 
If you believe the statement is Mostly True, fill in [3] 
If you believe the statement is Mostly Not True, fill in [21 
If you believe the statement is Definitely Not True, fill in [ 



F 


69. 


Certain students in the class are responsible for petty quarrels. 


*H 


70. 


Th:; class is made up of individuals who do not know each other well. 


M 


71. 


There is much competition in the class. 


S 


72. 


Students are well-satisfied with the work of the class. 


F 


73. 


Certain students don't like other students. 


H 


74- 


^rilfcstudent knows the other members of the class by their first name. 


F 


75. 


fbeserisaniundercurrent of feeling among students that tends to pail the class apart. 




76. 


5tudetttsaeldom compete with one another. 


F 


77. 


Certaiirstadentsare considered uncooperative. 


*H 


78. 


Students are notin dose enough contact to develop likes or dislikes for one another. 


M 


79. 


A few cf the class members always try to do better than the others. 



P - Fr±cx±aa sul 
H - Cohesloii sub HcaTp- - j trntH ^ 
M ^ r^ompMi r I irtxi sobscafLe ir^s - 
S - Sati sfactlotrasabffcale Items > 
Reversed 
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CODE NUMBER 



DATE 

VALUES SUMEY 



A. Bel«f these instructions there is a list of 1 8 valuer Your task is to indicate tbeir importance 
to YOLUs guiding principlei in YOUR life. Study each value carefully and decide whether it is 
Very Important, Important, or Not Very Importantto you. 

Make your answer for each value by circling: 

0, if that value is Not Very Important 

1 , if that ^alue is Important 

2, if that value is Very^ Important 

Not Very Very 
w^ltj^ Important Important Important 



Ambitious (hard-working,:asjHring) 


0 1 


1 2 


Broaaminded (open-minded) 


0 1 


2 


Capable (competent, effective) 


0 1 


2 


Cheec&d (lighthearted, joyful) 


0 1 


2 


Clean (tsat, tidy) 


0 1 


1 2 


Courageous (standing upifibr your beliefs) 


0 1 


1 2 


Forgiving (willing to paxdon others) 


0 


1 2 


Helpful (worldng for theswelfare of others) 


0 


1 2 


Honest (sincere, truthful) 


0 


1 2 


Imaginative (daring, creative) 


0 


1 2 


Independent (self-reliant,_self-sufficient) 


0 


I 2 


Intellectual (intelli^nt.ieflective) 


0 


I 2 


Logical (consistent, rational) 


0 


1 2 


Loving (affectionate, tender) 


0 


I 2 


Obedient (dutiful, respectful) 


0 


1 2 


Polite (courteous, well-mannered) 


0 


1 2 


Responsible (dependable, reliable) 


0 


1 2 


Self-controlled (restrained, self-disciplined) 


0 


1 2 
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CODE NUMBER 



DATE 



VALUESSURVEY 

A. Below these instructions thecer is a list of 1 8 values. Your task is to indicate their impor- 
tance to YOU, as guiding principles in YOUfl life. Study each value carefully and decide 
whether it is Very Important, important, or Not Very Important to you. 



0, if that value is Not Very Important 

1 , if that value is Important 

2, if that value is Very Inaook^tant 

Not Very Very 
Values Important Important Important 

Able (having needed skill) 0 12 

Aiding (working to assist others) 0 12 

Brave (defending what you believe) 0 12 

Calm (in control of yourself) 0 12 

Considerate (willing to excuse adiers) 0 12 

Courteous (having good manners) 0*1 2 

Happy (merry, joyful) 0 12 

Neat (well-groomei, tidy) 0 12 

Open«minded (not prejudiced) 0 1*2 

Original (bold, inventive) 0 1 " 2 

Reliable (worthy of trust) 0 1 2 

Respectful (doing your duty) 0 12 

Self-directed (managing on yourown) 0 12 

Sensible (orderly in thought andaction) 0 12 

Smart (bright, clever) 0 1 2 

Striving (getting ahead in life) 0 12 

Truthful (meaning what you say) 0 12 

Warm-hearted (gentle, showing affection) 0 1 2 
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CODE NUMBER 



DATE 



VALUES SURVEY (continued) 

Decide which of the values you just rated are your top 3, the 3 most important values in 
your life. As you decide, write them down in the places provided below (just write the main 
word, not the other words in parentheses): 

Most important value: [ 



Next most important value: 



Third most important value: 



GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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CODE NUMBER 



DATE 



PUTTING VALUES INTO ACTION 



First, look back on your Values Survey and write in the spaces below your 3 most important 
values. 

Then immediately below each value (where it says "Things done"), briefly describe some 
thines vou have done recently that are related to that value- 
To be couri<:ed as a "Thing Done*', each of the things you list should tell vfhen you did it. 



Most important value: 



Things done: 



Next most important value: 
Things done: 



Third most important value: 
Things done: 
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Scoring Directions for 
Values Survey and 
•Putting Values Into Action 

There are three pages. (Two page one's are included in this appendix 
in order to provide both forms of the measure) . 
Page 1 ; Do not score. 

Page 2 ; Scoring depends on the list of words given on Page 1. One 
list begins with "Ambitious," the other begins with "Able." For the 
"Ambitious" list, score by counting the occurrences of the terms or synon3nns 
of the terms: Forgiving, Helpful, Honest, Responsible. For the "Able" 
list, score by counting the occurr^ces of the terms or synonjnns of the 
terms: Aiding, Considerate, Reliable, Truthful. Do not score repeated 
terms. Scores may be 0, 1, 2, or 3. 

Page 3 — Putting Values into Action : There are three items (one 
for each of the top three values: "Most," "Next," and "Third"). For each 
item, count the number of activities listed that are (1) relatable to the 
value listed (for junior higji school students), (2) stated to imply that 
they were conducted by the writer (not by someone else) , and also are 
(3) relatively specific (not just a behavior disposition like "always tell 
the truth") . Note that instructions require some statement of when the 
action was taken. The reason for asking when is to get the writers away 
from generalities. Actually they need not state when explicitly, but the 
scorer should be able to envision what's listed as a perceivable activity 
or activities that the writer actually has done. Record the total scorable 
activities for each item. Then add to get a total for the three items 
together. 217 
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BEFORE YOU DECIDE .... 



In each of the four cases described below, you are a person who must make a decision. But on 
each of the cases, you may need to know more or talk over something before you decide. 

Read each case carefully. Then write in the space after the description aH of what you think 
you would say or ask before making the decision. 

Case J: You are taking care of two little kids. They are fighting over who will get to play with 
a toy. You think you could get them to stop fighting sf you just take the toy away from both 
of them. What more would you need to know or think over before deciding to take away the 
toy? 



Case 2: You were elected to the Teen Committe of a community center In your neighbor- 
hood. The Committee might be able to get a famous jazz band for a party that has been 
planned for two weeks from now. If you get the band, instead of just having records for 
music, the center would have to charge much more for admissions tickets in order to pay 
the band. What woufd you need to know or need to talk over before deciding whether to 
voteTo g^t the band or to have records:for the paity? 
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BEFORE YOU DECIDE . . . (continued) 

Case 3: You are the President of the United States, and you are trying to do something about 
the energy crisis. Your advisors have said that U^. companies and other organizations should 
not send food to countries that charge too much for the oil that is sold to the U.S. What would 
you need to know or need to talk over before deciding whether to use your power to cut out 
food shipments to these countries? 



Case 4: You are a member of the City Council. The Council is about to vote on whether some 
old rundown houses may be torn down to make room for building new apartment buildings. 
What would you need to know or need to talk over before deciding how to vote? 
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Scoring Directiotis for 
"Before You Decide 

There are four items: Cases 1, 2, 3, and 4. Score each item for the 
number of "ethical" issues listed. An "ethical" issue is one related to 
fairness, justice, concern for or duty to others (including corporate bodies) , 
humanltarianism, or equity for people possibly involved. Ethical issues 

contrasted with for example, issues of practicality ^ social accept- 
ability, and preferences (likes and dislikes) of particular people. (Don^t 
try to categorize each thing listed, just count the ethical issues.) Here 
are examples of each type of issue for each of the cases. (Give points for 
ethical issues only .) 

Case 1 e xamples ; Ethical issue - a. Whose toy is it? b. Would they 
take tiims using the toy? c. Who had it first? 
Practical issue - Would it solve the problem? 

Acceptability issue - Would kids like you if you took the toy away? 
Preference issue - Would the kids be unhappy? 

Case 2 ex amples : Ethical a. Will kids be excluded if they cannot 
pay? b. How would the kids who elected me want me to vote? 
Practical - Will people cor-e If we have the records? Can we get the band? 
Acceptability - Wh^t would the other people on the committee think of me dlf 
I voted for the band/records? 
Preference - Do I like the band? 

Case 3 examples : Ethical - a. Would the people starve? b. What if 
every country stojyped sending somethl7\g that was really needed? 
Practical - Would it work? 

Acceptability - Would other countries still like the U. S.? 
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SCORING DIRECTIONS FOR 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE . • . (Cont ' d) 

(Case 3 cont'd) 

Preference - How friendly are we with the country? 

Case 4 examples : Ethical - a# Uhat about the people in the rundown 
houses? b* What's the best thing for all the city's people? 
Practical * How much would it cost? 
Acceptability - Would you get reelected? 
Preference - Would the new buildings be more attractive? 

If an answer is ambiguous, do not assign it a point. 

When nothing is written in the item answer space and if the person 
answered items after that one, assign the item a score of 0. Other- 
wise, assign the item a dash (-) and do not obtain a total score that in- 
volves that item. 

Record the number of ethical issues raised for each of the four items. 
Then, get sums for items 1 and 4 and Items 2 and 3. Finally, record the 

total score. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO WHOM? 

DIRECTIONS: Read the four paragraphs A, B, C, and D. Each of the paragraphs is really only the first 
part of a story. 

For each paragraph, think about what might happen in the rest of the story. Think about what would 
happen to the people in first part of the story and to other people not in the first part of the story. 

Then, under where it says "People", write all the people you can think of that might be in the rest of the 
story. 

And, under where it says "What Happens to the People?", write for each of the people a couple of words 
telling how they might feel or something that might happen to them in the rest of the story. 

A. It was Mimi's birthday party. She and ten friends, including you, went to the Ice Cream Palace to 

celebrate. It was fairly crowded, but the manager found two booths for the group. You were all having 
a great time talking back and forth between booths. One man at the counter nearby looked over at 
you and said "Can't you quiet down!" You decided to ignore him and the party continued as before. 

People What Happens to the People? 



B. Your class at school was just finishing up ths school's fsrst ''Saturday Family Festival". The school 
might have other Sattsrday Festivals if this one worked oct okay. As you are leaving with your family, 
you see that there :s trash al! over the place. You begin to pick up trash. 

People What Happens to th^ People? 



mmmtch ior Bmw Schools, Inc. ©1976 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO WHOM? (continued) 



C One day in class one of your teachers embarrasses you in front of the whole class. You are 
really mad at the teacher. Three classmates who are friends of yours help you get tack at the 
teacher by spraying paint all over the outside of the two windows of the classroom. 

People What Happens to the People? 



D. There is a new guy in your neighborhood. Some of the neighbors, including some of your 
friends, give this guy a hard time, because he is a foreigner and does talk and act differently 
from other people around. But you get to know him, because you want to find out more 
about things people do in his country. 

People What Happens to thr People? 
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Scoriixg Directions for 
What Happens to nhom? 

There are four Items: A, B, C, and D. Score each Item for the 
number of people listed as affected, with the following qualifications: 

1. Count as one person each listing of a person or group of people 
(e.g., "other friends," "family," "the three classmates," "neighbors"). 
That is, a group mentioned just counts as 1. Any group in question (e.g., 
family, friends) that is broken into parts (e.g.. Mom and Dad, Carl and 
Joyce) still receives only 1 point, unless different consequences are 
provided for the different group members. A person or group may be listed 
in any space under the qxiestlon, even under the "What Happens to the People" 
column. 

2. Count only those people (or groups) for whom a consequence is 
presented. The consequence must be judged by the scorer to be possible 
and to occur as a result of the last event in the story; tivxt is, it should 
not be just an elaboration or repeat of the events in the story. If the 
same possible consequence is given for more than one person or group, 
credit 1 point for each . 

Record a score for each item, v^en nothing is written and (a) if 
the person answered items after that one, score 0 for the item, or (b) if 
the person did not answer items after that one^ score as incomplete, using 
a dash (-) for that item and all following items. 

Then, record a score for items A and D together and a score for items 
B and C together. Finally, record a score for all items added together. 
Do not obtain a sum when any items involved are scored with a dash. 
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APPENDIX 8 



ANALYSIS AHD SDMMARY PROCEDURES USED 
WITH THE INTERVIEW AND CLASSROOM OBSERVATION REPORTS, 
AND SOME OF THE EHD-OF-COURSE QUESTIONNAIRE 
ANSWERS IN WRITING THE SEA CASE STUDIES 
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Analysis axul Sumnary Procedxires Used with the 
Interview and Classroom Observation Reports > and Some of 
the End-of-Course Questionnaire Answers In Writing 



the SEA Case Sttidles 



The sections In this appendix deal vlth the procedures for analyzing 
and suznmarlzlng the SEA Teacher Reports, the Interview and classroom 
observation reports, and the End-of-Course Questionnaire answers in 
answering qxiestions concerning all topics covered in the case studies, 
except those pertaining to background of the cases, to achievement of 
objectives, and to general effects. The topics are presented here in the 
sequence in ^dilch they are discussed in each of the case studies. 
I^lementatlon 

The Inyl emen tatlon topics refer to various aspects of how the program 
was administered by the teacher. The major topic here is the extent to 
which the program was_ presented in the way intended by the course devel- 
opers. Though the teachers were given a workshop orientation session 
and were encouraged to follow the developers* intents as manifest in the 
SEA Teacher's Manual, it was not expected that the teachers would follow 
every * direction or that all of the developers Intents were made explicit 
in the SEA Teacher's Manual* If these departures were great and numerous, 
the case sttody results have been reported with that qualification clearly 
presented • 

Other is^lementation topics are also included because each reveals 
a feature of the sttidents' contacts with SEA. In so far as the topics 
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also are helpful in interpreting acceptability and effectiveness resxilts, 
relevant aspects of them shall be. reported again under those topics . 
Topic Title : Presentation Congruence 

Question: To vhat extent did the teacher present: the SEk lessons in the 
way intended by the developer? 

Data Sources: The teacher's lesson report, as followed up through the 
periodic interviews, and classroooi observation. 

Analysis: Anything considered by the SEA evaluator or SEA field coordi- 
nator to be a dep*a:ture from the presentation guides given in the 
Teacher's Manual were noted, and then discussed with the developer, 
who jtidged whether the departure was trival or important. If impor- 
tant, the departure was assigned a magnitude, an estimate of the 
Impact of the departure on students' opportunity to achieve course 
objectives. The magnitude was taken from the percent of the course 
objectives directly relat#^I . If the departure was considered im- 
portant, the reasons for the departure were noted, if such infor- 
mation was available. 

Summary: The above percentages were summed to obtain an estimate of the 

magnitude from the developer's intent, and this estimate was converted 
into categories of departure as "none" (a zero percent sum), "slight" 
(less than ten percent) , "moderate" (ten to thirty percent) , "con- 
siderable" (30 to 60 percent), and "extensive" (about 60 percent) 
and reported as such. Additional discussion was included in the 
summary in order to present the reason for, and nature of any salient 
points of d^arture. 
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Topic Title ; Presentation T^mo 

Question: 1. How much classroom time was used to present the SEA lessons? 

2. How many class sessions were used to present the SEA 
lessons? 

3. What was the rate of lesson presentation (number lessons 
per week) ? 

4. Beci/een which SEA lessons » If any, were there extended 
Interruptions from holidays, etc? 

Data Sources: The teacher's lesson report, as followed up through the 
periodic Interviews. Also, for question 1 the periodic classroom 
observations were used. (The time observations were more accu- 
rate, even though only 1/4 to 1/3 of the class sessions were observed). 
Analyses: Straightforward noting of dates each lesson presented, for 
questions 2, 3, and 4. For question 1, there were two separate 
analysis: One was the lesson time obtained from the teacher's 
report. The second was the lesson time obtained from the observation 
report, with such extraneous involvements as discussions unrelated 
to the lesson and outside disruptions that completely stop lesson 
presentation subtracted from the total time. In addition, any 
c ommen ts made by the teacher concerning presentation time were noted. 
Summaries: Straightforward summary of data related to questions 2, 3, and 
4. For question 1, there was a separate summary for each of the two 
analyses presented above. By comparing the teacher's and the obser- 
ver's reports of time used for the observed lessons, a single estimate 
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of the average per lesson tlsie was derived and an Indication of 
variations was provided. Also, In order to provide a snore complete 
understanding of the time used, the standard time period for the 
class, the stxidents' involvement in discussions, and the extent of 
teacher feedhack to students and omission of lesson parts may he 
discussed. Finally, ^ere appropriate the coimnents hy the teacher 
concerning presentation time were incorporated. 
Topic Title ; Fit Within Teacher's Program 

Chiestion: How did the teacher relate SEA to other suhjects he or she 
taught? 

Data Source: The periodic interviews, observations, and the final inter- 
views. 

Analyses: Recorded from the interview reports, and from the observations, 

noting \jbBt was conveyed to the students, and when it was conveyed. 
Summary: No further summary; analysis results reported. 
topic Title: Student Accountability Procedures 

Question: What procedures were used by the teacher to hold stxidencs 

accountable for their SEA studies? 
Data Sources: The periodic observations and interviews and the final 

interview. 

Analysis: Recorded from the interview and observation report, noting in 

so far as possible \Aat the teacher led the stxidents to expect. 
Summary: No further summary; analysis results reported. 
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Topic Title ; Student Absences 

Questions: 1. To what extent were students absent from the SEA lesson 
presentations? 

2. How did the teacher have students make up SEA lessons 
they had missed? 

Data Sources: For question 1, the teacher's lesson reports, followed up 
by the periodic interviews and checked for accuracy with the obser- 
vation reports. For question 2, the periodic interviews and final 
interview. 

Analysis: For question 1, the number of students the teacher said were 
absent was recorded from each lesson. Also, the number from the 
observer's report was recorded. For question 2, the substance from 
the interview reports was recorded. 
Summary: For question 1, the average percent of students in the class 
that the teacher said were absent per SEA lesson presentation were 
recorded and any evaluation relevant trends in the variability among 
lessons was noted. Also, any differences between the teacher's and 
the observer's records were commanted upon. For quastioa 2, the 
analysis results were reported without additional summary. 
Acceptability - '-^ , 

In contrast with the above topics dealing with how the course was 
presented, the following topics all relate to how whatever was presented 
as SEA was received, by the teacher and by the students. 
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Topic title ; Adequacy of Teacher's Manual 

Question: Did the teacher consider the SEA Teacher's Manual sufficiently 

complete and well-organized to provide at least adequate guidance 

for lesson presentations? 
Data Sources: The teacher's lesson reports, supplemented by the periodic 

and final Interviews. 
Analysis: All comments concerning the teacher's perception of the Manual's 

adequacy or inadequacy — e.g., degree of completness and ease of 

reference were recorded. 
Summary: The analysis record was reported, with no additional summary 

unless it was possible to describe a common nature of the comments. 
Topic Title : Reasonableness of Preparation Time and Resource Requirements 
Question: Were preparation time and resources required for SEA lesson 

presentations within reasonable bounds for the teacher? 
Data Sources: Ttie teacher's lesson report, supplemented by the periodic 
interviews. 

Analysis: Record each lesson for which either presentation time or 
resource requirements were considered beyond reasonable bounds. 
(The analysis did not include the teacher's answers resulting from 
his or her misinterpretation of the time issue as one of sufficient 
classroom presentation time, or of time required by being in the 
study) . 

Summary: The percent of SEA lessons for which preparation time or re- 
source requirement exceeded reasonable limits for the teacher was 
determined. 
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Topic Title : Ixistructlonal Quality 

Qoestlon: Did the teacher believe that the lessons provided good, or at 

least problem free instruction? 
Data Sources: The teacher's lesson reports, followed by the periodic 

interviews, and the final interview. 
Analysis: For each lesson, the percents of the lesson parts that were 
(1) considered especially good and (2) resulted in no problems were 
determined. (Analysis involved a review of the complete teacher's 
report and related interview, going beyond a single counting of "G's 
and ''N's, in order to check the sometimes incomplete or inappropriate 
use of the evaluation checkpoint codes). Also, the substance of the 
teacher's comments of this topic were recorded. 
Summary: To summarize across lessons, a per lesson average of the two 
types of percent given above was obtained « (A comment was included 
in the summary -vbea more than 5Z of the teacher's codings in any 
category were revised to obtain the average). Also, the substance 
of the teacher's general comments were reported, and either general- 
izations about more specific comments were made or not included in 
the case report. 
Topic Title : Appeal of Presentation Mode 

Question: XJhat were the teacher's and stxidents' evaluations of the audio 
tape and vistial features of the lesson presentations? 

Data Source: The teacher's lesson reports and the periodic and final 

interviews, and observations of student reactions and related comments 
on end-of-cotirse questionnaire. 
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Analysis: The substance of any teacher comment concerning the tapes 

and choice of tape vhere there were presentation options was recorded. 

or.' 

Also, the substance and magnitude of the student responses were 
recorded. 

Summary: The teacher's and students* coxmnents, and the percents of the 

various presentation mode option choices were reported. 
Topic Tit le: Classroom Management Problems Caused by SEA 

Question: To what extent did the SEA classroom activities result in class- 
room management problems? 

Data Sources: The teacher's lesson reports, supplemented by periodic 
interviews and classroom observations. 

Analysis: For each lesson, activities. If any, which resulted in class- 
room mana gement problems were determined and the percent of lesson 
parts Involved were estimated where possible. 

Summary: The Instances revealed in- the analysis were reported, the 
nature of the problem was presented if possible, and the percent 
of the course Involved was estimated. 

Topic Title : Diffictaty 

Question:. To what extent were the SEA tasks and objectives at a level of 

difficulty appropriate for the students in general and for students 

of different verbal abilities? 
Data Sources: The teacher's lesson reports, supplemented by the periodic 

Interviews and observations, and the students' answers to the end of 

course questionnaire items 4a and 4b. 
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Analysis: From the teacher *s and observer's accounts of each lesson, 

the nature and estimate of the percent of lesson activities or content 
that could be considered (1) too difficult for the students and (2) 
so easy as to be trivial was presented. From the student question- 
naire , percent of students answering in each category to questions 
4a and 4b was recorded and the relationship to the verbal ability 
scores were determined. (Not included here was social appropriateness 
e.g., embarrassment to putting on a drama. That event was included 
iinder Student Interest or Class Management. Also, "not used to 
working in groups," etc., was placed in Classroom Management). In 
addition, the relat ionship of the verbal ability scores to perfor- 
mance on the unit tests was recorded. 

Summary: For a summary of the teacher's and observer's views, the per 
lesson averages of both (1) percent too difficult and (2) percent 
trival was determined. For a susmiary of the sttidents views present 
the judgments of the majority, or at least plurality, on the basis 
of percent of students answering in each category for questionnaire 
items 4a and 4b, and the variation of answers and the relationship 
with the verbal ability score was described. 

Topic Title : Harmlessness 

Question: What aspecta, if any, were considered harmful to students? 
Data Sources: The teacher's lesson report, supplemented by the periodic 

interviews, observations of student reaction, and the students' 

answers on questionnaire item 5. 
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Analysis: From the teacher's reports, any instance of a harmful reper- 
cussion of an SEA. lesson was recorded. From the students' question- 
naire item 5 answers, the answer was classified as refering (1) to 
harmfulness of the cotirse (e.g., invasion of privacy, being offended) 
or (2) to some other type of comment (e.g., some students indicate 
here that they were bored). 

All relevant (number 1 type) details from the above analysis 
were reported and the percent of students listing harmful effects, 
(i.e., 1) was indicated and their comments were described and 
exemplified. If (2), it was placed in Student interest topic. 

Topic Title ; Student Interest Level 

Question: Did students indicate they were involved and interested in 
SEA? What were specific aspects of the course that especially ap- 
pealed to or involved students?. . .that were rejected by students? 

Data Sources: The teacher's lesson reports, the periodic interviews, 

the classroom observations, and the students', answers to question- 
naire items 6a and 6b. 

Analysis: Teachers reports, the periodic interviews, and observations 

contained no checkpoints directly related to this topic. Therefore, 
these sources most likely contained only those specifics that in- 
dicated extraordinary interest in or rejection of SEA. These were 
categorized by the aspect of SEA in question and the positive or 
negative nature of the student reaction. Also, each student's 
answer to 6a was recorded and his or her answer to 6b was categorized 
on the basis of an a^ posteriori system. 
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Summary: Each source was summarized separately. Qualitative summaries 
were made for the information from the teacher and from the observer. 
The students answers were summarized in terms of percent of students 
responding in each category. 
Effectiveness 

The following topic is one of three presented in the case studies 
reports under the general category of effectiveness. The procedures for 
analyzing and summarizing the other two, achievement of objectives and 
general effects, are solely quantitative and are presented in the Data 
Analysis subsection of the Methods section of the report , 
T<^ic Title : Other Effects of SEA 

Question: Were any other effects of SEA perceived by the teacher, the 
students, or others? 
. Data Sotirce: The teacher reports on lessons, the periodic interview and 
observation reports, the final interview (value to students and 
general sections) and the end-of-com:«e questionnaire answers (in 
any of the open-ended items, but especially in items 3a and 3b) 
Analysis: The nature and magnitude (i.e., number of students or others) 

of the effects and the source of the information were recorded. 
Summary: The results of the analysis were presented, without further 

summary, unless several reports of the effects warranted a general- 
ization. The categories of responses to ECQ item 3a that had a 
frequency of 20 percent and over were presented. 
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